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FORTESCUE HANDED MISS FORD INTO THE CARRIAGE, AND TOOK HIS PLACE BESIDE HER. 


NELL’S SECRET. 
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[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


Litre Miss Ford sat alone in the dull little 
parlour of a house at Camberwell, leaning back 
ina shabby easy cha'r, her blue eyes with a 
dreamy absent look in their velvet depths, as 
though her thoughts were very far away. 

There was nothing very attractive in her sur- 
roundings to make her thoughts linger there. 
The parlour was perhaps twelve feet square, and 
was exactly like hundreds of other rooms which 
are let furnished with the bedroom at their rear 
‘or ten or twelve shillings a-week. 

The carpet was a drugget of pronounced 
Pattern and gaudy colours, which the sun had 
mercifully chastened from their oxiginal brilliancy. 
” blind was white and rather too narrow for 
rw Window, a fault common to the blinds of 
cheap lodgings, perhaps because they shrink 


. 


from frequent washing. On either side of the 
fireplace was a cupboard, the doors and tops 
painted a hideous chocolate colour. The sofa 
and chairs were covered in horsehair which had 
seen better days. The ornaments on the mantel- 
piece were of the cheapest description. There 
was not a single thing in the little parlour 
which was really worth a glance of adwiration, 
and yet Helen Ford had cried herself nearly ill 
when the truth came slowly home to her that 
she must leave her lodging at No. 7, Bells-road, 
and accept a situation as resident-governess. 

Poor little thing! The shabby rooms meant 
“home” to her, home and freedom. When she 
left them it would he to live as a stranger in 
another person’s house, never again to boast a 
roof-tree, Lares and Penates of her own. 

Little Miss Ford was twenty-two, and she had 
worked tolerably hard ever since she was 
seventeen, but till the last year the work had 
not been lonely or disheartening. Looking back 
on her past life Nell confessed to herself that 
though she had never had enough money to make 
both ends meet without a terrible amount of 











tugging, yet she had been happy. 


knew nothing about her except that she was 
very beautiful and had died young, a pitiful 
history summed up in a few words. Mr. Ford 
was an artist, and for many years he lived abroad, 
paying for his little girl’s schooling by his own 
services as drawing master, and leading a busy 
Bohemian life in one of the poorest parts of 
Paris. Then when Nell was seventeen the 
fancy seized him to return to his native land. 
He was not strong and he would not willingly 
leave his child alone in the gay French capital, 
so they came over and settled at Camberwell, 
which was cheap and convenient. 

Mr. Ford found plenty of teaching and Nell 
began to earn her own living. They were very 
happy, there were plenty of cheap pleasures 
within their reach. Afternoons at the Crystal 
Palace, rare trips to the theatre, where they sat 
in the pit and enjoyed themselves as only artistic 
natures can, and then a lover came to the pretty 
motherless girl, and things seemed brighter than 
ever. But Arthur Lyndon’s family thought him 
far too good for Nell. They did not absolutely 
refuse their consent to the engagement; but 
they threw any amount of cold water on it, and 





Nell could not remember her mother, acd 


the young man himself began gradually to thiuk 
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he was very magnanimous in throwing himself 
away upon a poor little governess. 

And then a fresh trouble came. Mr. Ford’s 
sight began to fail. He was forced to give up his 
teaching, and Nell had to work for them both. 
It was unlucky that just then Arthur Lyndon 
had the offer of a post in Canada, and wanted to 
be married at once and take his bride to his 
distant home. 

It was summer-time then, and the two dis- 
cussed the prospect on one of the seats on 
Peckham-rye. There was only one sitting-room 
in Bells-road, so they had to have many of their 
consultations in the open-air. 

“Four hundred a-year and my passage 
money,” said Arthur, triumphantly. “ Of course 
I must take it. We'll be married at once, dear, 
for we must sail on the first of August.” 

The calm taking of her consent for granted was 
very trying to Nell. There was a trace of irrita- 
tion in her voice as she said, — 

“T don’t believe four hundred a-year in 
Canada will go farther than two in England. 
You are earning that now, and your salary is 
sure to increase, I can’t make cut why you are 
#0 ready to leave England.” 

We couldn’t begin humbly here,” he replied, 
“considering the position my family have always 
held. I couldn’t possibly settle in a little six- 
roomed house with one maid of all work. Mother 
says out there, where no one knows us, it won't 
matter.” 

Nell flushed scornfully. She began to under- 
stand. Mrs. Lyndon did not want her son to 
marry on a small income, unless he was so far off 
that his limited means should reflect no discredit 
on her. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much,” she said, wearily. 
“T couldn’t leave father now, even if you were to 
stay in England, You will have te go to Canada 
alone, Arthur.” 

Mr. Lyndon was intensely indignant. 

“T can’t imagine what you’re thinking of, 
Nell,” he said, crossly. ‘“ We’ve been engaged 
over two years, and it was always understood we 
should be married as soon as I could afford it. 
It hasn’t been a pleasant thing, I can assure you, 
to know my future wife was teaching trades- 
people’s children French and music for eighteen- 
pence an hour.” 

Nell looked at him with a strange pained 
expression. She began to realize dimly she had 
been deceived in him. 

“Tf you are ashamed of me,” she began, 
hastily, “ we had better,” but he stopped her. 

“It’s not that, Nell ; but you must see I can’t 
like it, and now I've got this offer, and we can be 
married at once, I can’t see why we hold back. 
Your father can’t expect to keep you always, He 
gave his consent to our engagement.” 

“He was well thev,” she answered ; “and I 
never thought you would want to take me so far 
away. Hissight is failing fast. Arthur, he will 
soon be quite blind. You can’task me to leave 
him,” 

“I’m giving up a great deal for your sake,” 
persisted Mr, Lyndon, “and I think you are 
treating me very badly ; but for you I should be 
quite content to stay in my present situation.” 

“Then why not stay and let us wait till you 
get a rise.” 

“ Because I’m not likely to get more than two 
hundred and fifty a-year in England for years, 
and I don’t choose to begin my married life like 
a beggar. Besides, you'll be no more willing to 
leave your father ayear hence than you are now.” 

“T am all he has,” she said, wistfully. ‘“ Some- 
how I never thought you would part us.” 

Mr. Lyndon opened his eyes in surprise. 

“T am awfully fond of you, Nell; but you 
can’t surely expect me to provide for your father. 
I want to marry you, not your relations, It’s 
hard enough on me that everyone knows that you 
teach a lot of beggarly common children ; but 
I’m willing to overlook that.” 

He had gone too far. Nell’s eyes were flashing 
ominously. Her voice was bitterly cold and cut- 
ting as she said,— 

“TI will not tax your forbearance so much. 
This afternoon has convinced me our engagement 
ig a mistake, You need not consider me in your 
future plans, Whether you go to Canada or re- 
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main in England concerns only yourself, for 
I wish you to release me from my promise.” 

* You’re never going to jilt me?” 

“ Tf you like to put it like that—yes.” 

“ But what in the world have I done?” 

“ Nothing,” said Nell, slowly ; “just listen to 
me for a moment, and you will see I am right. 
You cay you do not intend to be burdened with 
my father,” 

“Well 1” 

“He is going blind, but his bodily health is 
good. He may live ten or twenty years. I hope 
with all my heart he will. I¢ I left him there 
would be nothing before him but the work- 
house.” 

“ Oh, I say, Nell, that’s exaggeration.” 

“J think not. What could a’ man of fifty, 
blind and helpless, do to earn his bread? He 
needs me more than you do, So I will spare 
your mother the pain of an uncongenial daughter- 
in-law. I will save you the humiliation of know- 
ing your wife taught beggarly children for 
eighteenpence an hour. In » word, you are 
free |” - 

The Lyndons lived in @ hardsome house on 
Champion-hill ; the father was something in the 
city, “and had made money.” As his wife was 
very fashionable and his daughters idle, extrava- 
gaut girls, the chances were he had lived up to 
his income ; but in the meanwhile everything at 
the Elms was very grand, 

It was after six On that Saturday afternoon 
when Arthur walked into his mother’s own sanc- 
tum—a pretty littlesitting-room upstairs—where 
visitors never penetrated, 

Well,” asked Mrs. Lyndon, anxiously, “ my 
poor dear boy, did she accept your sacrifice ?” 

“T don't think I shall go to Canada after all,” 
rejoined‘Arthur. “Nell and I have come to the 
conclusion we are not suited to each other. We 
mean to break off our engagement.” 

“Tt sounds too good to be true,” said Mrs. 
Lyndon, “ what reason did she give? Did she 
object to go to Canada ?” 

“ She said she could never leave her father ; lis 
sight is failing fast.” 

“Then it’s quite true,” said Carrie, the 
youngest of Arthur’s sisters, “and she couldn't 
leave him. She would have been a heartless crea- 
ture if she had agreed to.” 

Arthur and his mother exchanged glances. 

“She seems to have an idea I should provide 
for Mr. Ford,” he said. 

“ Absurd !” retorted his mother. ‘ Well, you 
know, Arthur, I always thought you were throw- 
ing yourself away, and your father declares you 
would never get on in Canada, so I am thankful 
things are like this. No one can say you have 
behaved badly, since you were perfectly willing to 
marry Miss Ford at once. Now you had better 
go and tell your father ; you will find hin in the 
library, my dear.” 

There were a good many of the Lyndons, and 
Arthur, though his mother’s favourite, was only 
the second son. The elder was with his father, 
and likely to succeed him in his business. 

Phil and his father were not so “ fashionable ” 
as Arthur and the girls, They were keen, hard- 
headed men, with sharp eyes to a bargain ; but 
their sense of honour was very keen, and Nell’s 
recreaut lover hada dim suspicion they would not 
approve his conduct so much as his mother had 
done. 

“Tm not goiug to Canada, father, after all,” he 
said, as he entered the library. “I shall write 
and thank Mr. Drake for the offer of the post, and 
tell him I’ve decided to stay in England.” 

Phil was not present, for which his brother was 
devoutly thankful. 

Mr. Lyndon, senior, removed his cigar, and 
asked slowly,— 

“ What's made you change your mind ?” 

“Helen, chiefly. I was willing to give up 
everything and begin life abroad for her sake, 
and she positively refuses tc accompany me. She 
says she can’t leave her father. Mr. Ford’s 
almost blind. Sheseems to fancy I could marry 
on my present income if I liked, and keep her 
father into the bargain.” 

Mr, Lyndon looked gravely at his son. 

“T never interfere in love affairs,” he said, 
coldly; ‘‘ your mother told meyou would be throw- 





ing yourself away if you married Miss Ford, and 
she knows more about such things than I do, If 
you want my opinion Helen’s the prettiest girl 
I’ve seen for many a long day, and a lady to her 
finger tips.” 

“ But we couldn’t live on two hundred a-year, 
It would be ridiculous.” 

“Hundreds of couples begiid on Tess. ~” When 
I married your mother my salary was thirty 
shillings a-week. We began life in unfurnished 
lodgings in the Walworth-road. We never had 
a house or a servant till there were three children. 
I'm not a sentimentalist, Arthur, but I think I 
was as happy in those early days as I am now in 
this big place with half-a-dozen servants and all 
your mother’s time taken up in learning to be 
fashionable.” 

Arthur looked very glum. 

“Times are changed, sir. I should be miser- 
able if Ilet myself down like that; beside, 
there would still be a difficulty. Helen won't 
leave her father.” 

“And a good girl she is too,” said David 
Lyndon, staunchly, “I wonder if one of my 
children would givé up so much for my sake. 
Now look here, Arthur, I don’t mean to interfere. 
I shall not say a word to reproach you with your 
poor spiritedness, but understand one thing, I 
won’t have Miss Ford abused here ; you and your 
mother can congratulate yourselves as much as 
you like upon your wonderful escape—only don’t 
let me hear you. Now you can go. I want a 
quiet half-hour before dinner.” 

But he was not to get it. Arthur had not 
been gone five minutes when Carrie appeared ; 
the youngest of Mr. Lyndon’s four girls, and it 
must be confessed his favourite. 

Carrie was ‘only eigliteen. There were a 
dozen years between her and Phil. She had only 
a very faint remenibrance- of their days of 
poverty, and oddly enough, t h better 
educated and cleverer than any of others 
she was her mother’s despair. 

“Carrie never can “be fashionable,” the good 
lady said, with a sigh ; “youmiever know what 
she will do next.” Sapte 

She sat down on the arm of Ber father’s chair 
as though she were quite» used to that throne 
and asked quietly. é 

“ Has Arthur told you?” 

“ Yes ; it’s a bad business; Pussycat ; but I'm 
inclined to think, though he’s my own son, Helen 
Ford has had a lucky’escape. Arthur is s0 
intensely selfish he’s not likely to make a good 
husband,” 

“T should like to see Nell, papa.” 

“ Whatever for? © I shouldn’t think she'd 
want to see anyone of the name of Lyndon yet 
awhile.” 

“T must see her. I want to tell her there's 
just one of us feels heartily ashamed of Arthur.’ 

“TI fancy yeu might say two, Carrie, or even 
three. Goodness knows I’m not proud to know 
a son of mine’s such a brute, aud though Phil's 
not given to love making himself he’s very 
serious about engagements when they are made. 

“ And I may go, papa? I needn’t tell mamma 
and the girls. It would vex them.” 

She had her way, aud to Nell’s unutterable 
surprise as she was walking home from her last 
pupils on Monday she was joined by Carrie, who 
put out her hand hesitatingly, almost as though 
she feared it would not be taken. : 

*T feel so ashamed I can hardly look you 12 
the face, Nell; but, oh, you don’t think w 
approve of it, father and I?” 

Nell took the little hand. She was four 
years older than Carrie, and felt far more ; her 
life had been such a contrast to the younger 
gir!’s ; but she genuinely liked the only one % 
Arthur’s family who had gone out of her way t° 
show her kindness. a 

“You mustn’t blame your brother, Carrie, 
she said, slowly, “he only found out what peop? 
had been telling him for a long time, that it was 
a drawback to marry a penniless girl, and » 
would have.married me even now, only I could 
not leave father.” 

“Of course not,” said Carrie. ‘I'd never 
leave my father if he was ill and lonely and 
wanted me. Nell, need it make any difference: 
Can’t you and I be friends still? 1'!] promise 
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never to speak of Arthur if you'll let me come 
and see you just the same. Papa won’t mind, 
for I’ve asked him,” 
Helen hesitated just a little, then she un- 
folded to Carrie the trouble which pressed most 
heavily on her heart. She could not bear that 
her father should know her engagement had been 
broken off for his sake. 
“ He is so nearly blind now that he never goes 
out without me,” she said, slowly ; “no one 
comes to see us who could tell him the truth, 
If I only could find some reason to explain 
Arthur’s visits stopping he need never know.” 
“That’s easy enough,” said Carrie, “I'll 
come and tell him about the Canada scheme. I 
can manage to let him think Arthur accapted 
the postand has sailed—but, Nell, there’s one 
thing you've forgotten.” 
“ What !” 
“You might deceive Mr. Ford for a few 
months; but you couldn’t do it always.” 
“There won’t be any need,” said Nell, in a 
sad, broken voice. “The doctor told me so only 
to-day. I shall not keep my father here long, 
Carrie, that’s why I am so anxious to spare him 
this.” 
And spare him she did. With Carrie Lyndon’s 
help Mr. Ford was kept ignorant of his daughter’s 
trouble ; he believed firmly that Arthur had gone 
to Canada to make a home for her, that he 
would either come and fetch her or send for her 
in a year’s time. : 
“Tt’s just what I wanted,” said the blind man 
to Carrie (who spent far more time in Bells-road 
than anyone suspected), ‘You see, my dear, 
now I can keep Nell till I die. I shall never 
have to part from her, and yet I have the happi- 
ness of feeling her future is provided for. I 
with I had. seen your brother before he went 


self toa shadow. You try my prescription, au 


go in for slow suicide I’ll not prevent you.” 


pupils would take a rest as a matter of course ? 


governesses are a drug in the market.” 


to me, and let me do my best for you.” 


to devote to her own child. 


but he loves my Nell and he will make her | give her governess the ordinary holidays.” 


happy.” 


listened. The tears coursed each other down | more about the Dynevors-than she knew before. 


her cheeks, She felt thankful the artist was too 
blind to see them, 


She was a great comfort to Nell through those | Dynevors are his nearest neighbours.” 


autumn daye, spending many a half hour with 


Mr, Fordin his daughter’s absence. Then with | anxiously. 


the new year he. grew worse, und Nell, forgetful 


of the future, and the difficulty of regaining | grown up ones, I 
pupils once lost, gave up everything, and stayed | rather stuck up. 


at home to {nurse him, 


lonely life, toiling to keep body and soul together; | Vera, dear.’ 


her one desire to earn enough to stay on in the 


And she could not do it ; pupils had fallen off 


dying father ; new ones were hard to meet with, 
She made a desperate struggle, often going with- 


Still she hesitated. 
Nell caught the girl’s hand in hers. 


ever since she came to England, and who (good | Uncle Tom that——” 


Samaritan that he was) called sometimes to 


see the lonely orphan, told her she was killing | odd little laugh. 


herself, 


“That he may meet her,” said Nell, with an 
** Well, Carrie, I can’t afford 


to give up fifty pounds a-year to avoid a chance 


“ My dear child,” the old man told her kindly, | encounter with your brother.” 


“this can’t goon, you’re beginning to look like 
apale little ghost. Daily teaching may be all 
very well if you can get enough, and have some 
one at home to talk 1o when you come back tired 
out, but daily teaching in your case means 
suicide,” 

Nell sighed. 





“T was afraid it would vex you, and——” 
Nell hesitated. 


“When Arthur and I parted it nearly broke 


my heart ; I had loved him so; and it was so 
terrible to find how I had been mistaken in him ; 
but you see, Carrie, it was the ideal I had drawn 
of him I loved, not the real man. Our love affair 


“I don’t think I should be sorry,” she said | is over and done with now, and I don’t think it 


slowly ; “I have no friends, and I am so tired.” 
“Now look here,” said Dr. Day smiling, “ that 


would hurt me even to see his wedding.” 


“ J should despise him if he married so soon,” 


Won't do ; besides you have friends. I claim to be | said Carrie, stoutly. 


one myself, and I’m sure little Carrie Lyndon 
Would be desperately hurt if you didn’t consider | e 
her another,” a 


“I forgot Carrie.” 
‘ Well, she doesn’t forget you ; she came tome 


“My dear Carrie, a year is considered long 
nough to mourn a wife now-a-days ; I was only 
fiancée, and it is thirteen months since—I died 


to him,” 


The two girls parted affectionately, though 


in a dreadful way about you; she thinks you’re | Nell would not agree to Carrie’s proposal that 


going to have your wish and die, and she assured | they should correspond regularly. 


me she should always feel as if her brother had | li 
killed you,” 


Left alone, 
ttle Miss Ford sat on, dreaming sadly of the 





“Tis not his fault I can’t get enough pupils,” 


happy days she had spent in that shabby little 
room when her father was alive, and wondering 


“Now, Helen,” said the old gentleman, “ be 
reasonable ; why do you cling to this lonely, | or if all her future was to be lonely and sad. 
dreary life? you know your father would be as 
near you anywhere else as in Bells-road ; just put | from her reverie 
yourself in my hands; let my wife find you a 
situation as resident governess, and make up your 
mind to stay-in it for a year; just to be with | Besides, who could it be? The Days had already 
other people for twelve months ’ll make another | said their good-byes, Carrie had but just left her, 
creature of you; just now you seem wearing your- 


if it doesn’t answer, I promise at the end of the 
year if the fancy takes you to come back here and 


Mrs. Day called the next day and used an argu- 
ment the Doctor had forgotten. If Miss Ford 
could hardly manage to exist now in the months | followed close un Martha’s footsteps had a long 


when every one was supposed to be learning, | grey beard an‘ was—an utter stranger. 
what would she do in the long vacation, when 


“Have you no relations, dear,” she asked 
kindly, ‘‘ who can advise you better than I can ?” 
“TI uever heard of any,” replied Nell ; “ Mrs. 
Day, I think you are right. I cannot go on 
living here, only I have always heard that situa- 
tions are difficult to get, and that resident 


And she succeeded wonderfully, In less than 
a month she found an. engagement for Helen as 
companion-governess to a little girl of ten, whose 
widowed mother was so much occupied inchapero- 
ning her step-daughters that she had little time 


So it was settled. Carrie Lyndon came for a 
Carrie felt the most miserable imposter as. she | farewell tea-drinking in Bells-road, and told Nell 


“Mrs, Dynevor isa darling! The girls (the 
ean, not little Madge), are 
ey have ten thousand pounds |:plied Mr. Sefton, “but when his wife’s father 
a-piece, you know ; the money came from their | cast her off, and seemed to persecute the young 
He died at the beginnirg of the spring ; every | mother. Poor Mrs. Dynevor has hardly anything 

single valuable the poor girl possessed was sold to | compared to them, and I think they put on her ; 
pay for the funeral, then she settled down to her | but you won’t have much to do with Phyllis and 


“You are keeping something back, Carrie. If 
during the weeks she was engrossed with her | you know anything against the Dynevors you 
ought to tell me ; forewarned is forearmed.” 

‘*But I don’t—it’s only that mother and Flora 
out sufficient food, but it was telling fast on ‘her | have set their hearts.on Arthur marrying one of 
health, and at last Dr. Day, who had known her | the girls, and he often runs down to stay with 


whether sunshine would ever again come to her, 


A loud double knock at the door roused her 
It was late for visitors —pasb 
eight—for the dirty little maid of all-work had 
brought in the lamp and drawn down the blinds. 


there was no one else who would trouble abont a 
d | farewell. 

“ A gentleman to see you, Miss.” 

Helen Ford trembled like an aspen leaf; for 
one minute she expected to sce the handsome 
features of her recreant, half-hearted lover ; then 
she drew a sigh of relief; the gentleman who 





CHAPTER II. 


NELL’s visitor was a gentleman in the truest 
sense of the word. He showed no surprise at 
the girl's poor surroundings ; he turned to her 
with courtly, old-fashioned grace, and said, 


“Not when they have spent a dozen years in | quietly,— 
France, dear,” replied Mrs. Day; “only leave it 


“ T must apologise for such a late visit, but I 
have only just succeeded in finding your address, 
and as I heard you were leaving here to-morrow 
I had no choice but to intrude upon you to- 
night.” 

“T think there is some mistake,” said Nell, 
gently. 
“T believe not. AmI not right in believing 


“TI knew Mrs. Dynevor intimately before her | you the daughter of my old friend Denzil Beres- 
marriage,” said the doctor’s kind old wife, ‘and | ford, an artist whcse talents deserved better 
I am sure you will be happy with her; she offers | recognition than they ever met with.” 
fifty pounds a year, and wishes you to go to her 
away, my dear, but I suppose he had no time ; | at once, as she is so much engaged she cannot 


“ My father’s name was Denzil, and he was an 
artist, but we have been called Ford ever since I 
can remember.” 

‘* And you believed it your own name?” 

Nell hesitated. 

“ T have not thought of it for years; when I 


“Uncle Tom has a house quite.close to The | was a child it used to puzzle me that the name 
Court, and we have all been to see him. The | in my father’s old books was not Ford, but some- 


thing longer. Once—I can only just remember 


‘Are they nice!” asked Nell, a little | it—someone came to see him in Paris, and 


laughed very much when he said his name was 
Ford.” 


‘* His true name was Denzil Beresford,” re- 


couple wherever they went, by prejudicing people 
against them, my friend resolved to drop the first 
five letters of his name. He came to me the day 
before he left England with his wife and little 


It was as though she had | daughter ; he deposited in my care the certificate 
humble lodgings her father’s presence had made | something more to say, and yet dreaded saying 
home. it. 


of his marriage and of the baby’s baptism, besides 
a written statement that finding Sir Amyas 
Leigh’s persecution blighted his prospects in 
England he had resolved to go abroad and be 
known only as Mr, Ford.” 

Helen was listening with breathless attention. 
“Ts your name Sefton ?” she asked, slowly. 
“Yes ; Charles Sefton, at your service.” 
“Then my father spoke of you when he was 
dying. . Almost his last words were that ‘ Sefton 
would help me.’ I thought his mind was wander- 
Dp ” 


me 


“You don’t ask why I have sought you out cr 
what news I-bring. You have very little curi- 
osity for a young lady, Miss Beresford.” 

Nell blushed at the sound of that name. 

‘‘T was co glad to meet someone who knew my 
father and mother. I have never heard anything 
of my mother except that she was beautiful and 
died young.” 

“ Well, it’s asad story, my dear child, aud I 
don’t wonder your father did not speak of it. I 
am a lawyer, and among my clients for many 
years was Sir Amyas Leigh, of Leigh Croft, 
Surrey, a very rich man, and one of the oldest 

families in England. He had two sons and one 
daughter. Miss Leigh was avery beautiful girl, 

and her father worshipped her. In an evil hour 

—as it proved—he decided to have her picture 

painted in her presentetion dress, and applied to 

me to recommend him an artist. I had known 

your father some years, and was glad to put such 

a good order in his way.” 

“T can guess the rest,” said Nell, faintly. 
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“ Well, it was love on both sides ; and, really, 
to my mind there were no grievous obstacles. 
Beresford was a gentleman and sure to get on 
with a little influence, which Sir Amyas could 
well secure. Miss Leigh, though very beautiful, 
was portionless, unless her father chose to save 
a fortune for her. But the Baronet was simply 
furious, and led his daughter such a life that it 
ended in her eloping with your father.” 

“Mr. Sefton,” said Nell, earnestly, “don’t ask 
me to go and live with my grandfather, it might 
be a wonderful thing for me; but I couldn’t be 
happy with him. I should never forget the 
past.” 

“My dear child, listen to me. Hear me out 
before you say anything rash. Sir Amyas Leigh 
had many sorrows after his daughter’s death, 
Both his sons were cut off in their prime. Then 
he offered a home to his widowed sister and her 
daughter. The property was not entailed, and 
it was generally understood he meant to make 
this niece his heiress.” 

“ And did she marry for love, and so incur his 
displeasure.” 

“She deceived him thoroughly. At the time 
when she loaded him with deceitful caresses she 
was longing for his death, Thank Heaven his 
eyes were opened in time, and he sent for me. 
We had great difficulty to evade the curiosity 
of Miss Clare and her mother, but I believe they 
had no suspicion of the truth. I had just seen 
your father’s death in the Z’imes, and I told Sir 
Amyas his grandchild was probably alone in She 
world, He has left you Leigh Croft—every penny 
of his money and every acre of his land. I have 
the pleasure to be one of your trustees; an old 
friend of your grandfather’s is another, and with 
his dying breath the old man begged me to tell 
you how deeply he had repented of his harshness 
to your parents.” 

The tears were shining in Nell’s blue eyes. 

“If only it had come sooner—iu time for 
papa !”’ 

“ My dear young lady, he woulttrejoice to think 
you were spared all worldly cares. Sir Amyas 
died in June, and as soon as the funeral was over 
I began to make inquiries as to your whereabouts. 
I discovered that the advertisement in the Times 
had been sent in by a Camberwell news-agent, 
and for the last three weeks I have been making 
inquiries in this neighbourhood. It was only to- 
day that when I was questioning the proprietress 
of a fancy shop near here her little girl cried 
out,— 

“You must mean my music-teacher, dear Miss 
Ford, and she’s going away to-morrow.” 

Nell found her voice at last. 

“ Are they very angry ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Who ?” 

“Mrs. and Miss Clare. I mean were they very 
much disappointed when the will was read.” 

“They were furious, simply furious, until their 
great friend Mrs. Dynevor suggested that as 
nothing had been heard of Sir Amyas Leigh’s 
grandchild for over twenty years she was pro- 
bably dead.” 

Helen started. 

“What difference would that make?” she 
asked, slowly. 

“ All the difference in the world, my dear. 
Had you pre-deceased your grandfather his will 
must have been null and void, and as next of kin 
Mrs. Clare would have taken everything. For 
this reason she will endeavour to dispute your 
identity, and until I have all the proofs of it 
ready I think we must wait for you to claim 
your rights. It will not take long, a month or 
six weeks at the furthest ; and, in the meantime, 
for your father’s sake, I hope you will allow 
me to be your banker.” 

3ut Nell did not seem to notice this kindly 
wish. 

“You were speaking of Mrs. Dynevor just 
now,” she said, slowly. ‘ You mentioned her as a 
great friend of the Clares. Does she live at 
Dynevor Court, near Mayfield, in Surrey.” 

Mr. Sefton opened his eyes. 

“She does. Is it possible that you know her?” 

“‘T have never seen any of the family, but I 
am going to the Court to-morrow as governess to 
Mrs. Dynevor’s little daughter.” 

© But that’s all done away with now. My dear 





child, your likeness to Gladys Leigh is so incon- 
testable that it in itself proves your identity. In 
avery short time you will be mistress of the 
Court and twenty thousand a year. It’s ridiculous 
that you should be a governess.” 

“But I would ratheg,”—she looked into the 
old man’s kindly face and felt that she could 
trust him,—‘“ you were my father’s friend. Mr. 
Sefton, mayI tell you why I want to go to Dynevor 
Court for a little while as a dependant instead of 
waiting till I could appear triumphantly as the 
heiress of the Croft ?” 

The lawyer took her hand as he answered,— 

“ Apything you like to tell me I will keep as 
a sacred ccnfidence. I want you to try and look 
on me as afriend. By your grandfather’s will I 
am your guardian until you reach the age of 
twenty-five, and I shall feel only too hcnoured if 
you will let me try to fill, in ever so small a 
measure, your father’s place.” 

In a very few words she told him of her engage- 
ment to Arthur Lyndon, and its abrupt ending 
thirteen months before. 

“T have heird lately that he is perhaps going 
to marry one of the Miss Dynevors,’” she said 
slowly ; “but he really cared for me as much as 
he knew how to care for anyone. If I weat to 
Mayfield as an heiress he might——” 

“Throw over Miss Dynevor,” said the old 
lawyer promptly. “He probably would. But, 
my dear, are you quite sure you could not for- 
give him ?” 

“TJ have forgiven him long ago, but I can never 
trust him again.” 

“So much the better,” said Mr. Sefton ; “ the 
heiress of the Leighs ought to marry a man of far 
higher rank, even if your heart had been in ir, 
my dear. I should have advised. you at least to 
prove Mr. Lyndon by long waiting; but I am 
only too thankful it is not so. Now, this is July. 
As your guardian I can only allow you three 
months of governessing, and remember, if you 
are not happy with the Dynevors you must leave 
at once. My wife and daughters will be de- 
lighted to have you until you come into posses- 
sion of your inheritance.” 

“T shall stay out my three months,” said Nell 
resolutely. ‘‘ Don't you see, I shall meet all the 
people I shall have to know later on as Miss 
Beresford. 1 shall know kow to judge them by 
the way they treat Mrs. Dynevor's governess.” 

“There’s one thing,” said Mr. Sefton, “I can’t 
have the heiress of the Leighs short of money. 
I won’t protest against your going to the Court, 
as I see your mind is set on it, but you must let 
me advance you some money. There's not the 
least occasion why you shouldn’t taste a little of 
the pleasure of wealth.” 

In spite of all Helen could say he insisted on 
leaving her bank notes for fifty pounds, and Nell 
went to bed with the reflection that if she had 
not been going to the Court the next day she 
would certainly have bought some new clothes. 
lt was a strange coincidence that in the morning 
she received a few lines begging her to postpone 
her arrival till the Monday. 

“Tt never occurred to me,” wrote Mrs, Dyne- 
vor, “that the twenty-ninth was a Saturday. 
My little girl always has a holiday on that day, 
and Sundays I keep her with me as much as I 
can, so 1 think you would have far pleasanter 
impressions of your new home if you did not 
come to us till Monday.” 

It was a kivdly thought, Nell felt, meant to 
spare her a long, li nely Sunday. 

Her landlady was only too pleased to keep her 
two days longer, and directly after breakfast Nell 
went to London shopping. 

She did not spend more than half of the fifty 
pounds, but it seemed to her she had never before 
had so many clothes. The season sales were on, 
and she picked up some white washing gowns 
a veritable bargain. 

Then there was a black grenadine, cut square 
and trimmed with lace, in case the governess were 
ever bidden to the drawing-room after dinner, 
and a deliciously cool black crepon for Sundays, 
Then there were shoes, laces, ribbons and gloves ; 
a bonnet for church, a shady hat for country 
walks, a sensible en tout cas, and a delightful 
sunshade ; some books and fancy work, a little 





new music, and a few other trifles were included 
in the purchases, 

And when Nell brought them all home (ina 
cab), and had spread them out on the bed, she 
called in Mrs. Hodge and Martha to admire the 
display, and rejoiced their hearts by a parti 
gift for each, a dress length of soft black cash- 
mere with linings and trimmings for the land. 
lady, and for the little servant a ready-made grey 
serge, which, with a white apron, would make 
her the smartest little hand-maid in Bells-road. 

Mrs. Hodge thanked Helen warmly, 0 did 
Martha, but it was the landlady who added 
thoughtfully,— 

“Then the gentleman who came last night 
brought you good news, Miss Helen.” 

“ Yes,” replied Nell, “he was an old friend of 
father’s and knew my mother. His wife has 
asked me to spend my first holidays with them, 
and then I shall come over and see you, Mrs, 
Hodge, and tell you how I get on.” 

“Which it’ll be a bright day for me, Miss 
Helen ; for though I’ve been letting lodgings 
these twenty years, I never had a lady in my 
rooms that came up to you.” 

Monday was a perfect summer's day. It 
really seemed to Helen Ford she had never seen 
a more cloudless sky than when, about four 
o'clock, her train stopped at Ashley, the nearest 
station to Mayfield, and she found herself ona 
little rustic platform, bounded on two sides b 
waving cornfields and canopied by a sky of suc 
vivid blueness as to suggest a sunnier country 
than England. 

Mayfield she knew was three miles off, the little 
village not being important en to boast a 
railway station, being little more t a hamlet, 
lost among the Surrey hills, and quite distinct 
from the other Mayfield which figures in Brad- 
shaw and is known to all visitors to Eastbourne 
who elect to travel via Tunbridge Wells. 

But though Mayfield was three miles off it 
was quite possible Dynevor Court might be the 
Ashley side of the village, and within walking 
distance. She was wondering whether to inquire 
of the solitary porter, or wait patiently till some 
one came to meet her, when a tall, soldierly 
man came up to her and asked, courteously, if 
he were speaking to Miss Ford. Then, as Helen 
confessed her identity, he continued,— 

“ Mrs, Dynevor knew I should beat the station 
this afternoon, and she asked me to drive you t) 
the Court. There is a cart here which will take 
your luggage. If you will come with me, my 
pony-carriage is outside.” @ 

It was a delightful little basket carriage drawn 
by two pretty brown ponies. The gentieman 
handed Miss Ford in, and took his place beside 
her, observing gravely, as he arranged the dust 
cover so as to protect her dreas,— 

“TI ought to introduce myself. My name is 
Fortescue, and my father is Mrs, Dynevor's 
nearest neighbour. She is very good to the old 
man in my frequent absences, and so it is a 
pleasure for me to render her any little service.” 

Nell felt mystified. Carrie Lyndon had cer- 
tainly said her “ Uncle Tom ” was Mrs. Dynevor's 
nearest neighbour. Now, Mr. Fortescue claimed 
that honour for his father, which was right. 

“T am very much obliged to you,” she said, 
shyly. “Mrs. Dynevor promised to meet me; 
but when I saw no one, I thought she had for- 
gotten, and I should have to walk.” 

“You could not have walked,” said her friend 
in need ; “it is over five miles, and Mrs. Dyrevor 
did not forget. The fact is ’—he hesitated, aud 
seemed to pause to choose his words—“ since her 
husband’s death she is not absolute mistress 
of the Court. She has two grown-up step- 
daughters ; and if they and she both wanted the 
carriage, I fear her wishes would go to the wall. 

Nell wondered what to talk about, and at last 
ventured on a question. 

“Do you know Madge, my little pupil ?” 

“Yes ; she is the most charming child I ever 
saw. She is rather forlorn, poor little soul, for 
the Miss Dynevors take up a great deal of her 
mother’s time, and neither of them can bear 
children. My father was delighted when he 
heard Madge was to have a governess.” 

“ Do you live very near Dynevor Court ? 

“My father does, The cottage garden and the 
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Court grounds join. I don’t ‘live’ anywhere. I 
am a soldier, and just now my regiment is 
stationed in India. Iam only home on a year’s 
leave of absence, My father wants me to retire, 
but I have some hope of ‘ Ours’ being ordered to 
a home station, and then I could be with him a 
good deal without resigning my profession. He 
is getting an old man now.” 

“Haven't you a mother?” asked Nell, and 
then blushed as she remembered such a question 
might be a liberty from Mrs. Dynevor’s governess 
to her friend, 

“No, nor a sister either. I have four grown- 
up cousins, and we have tried to get one of them 
to live with my father,-and cheer him up; but 
the three eldest vote our quiet home too dull. 
And my uncle says if we take away his youngest 
girl we take all his home sunshine, so we have to 
depend on ourselves,” 

It came on Nell like a revelation that Captain 
Fortescue and her recreant lover were first 
cousins, She knew that a sister of Mr. Lyndon 
had married well, and died young. But it had 
never occurred to her that her husband was the 
“Uncle Tom” Carrie had spoken of. How 
passing strange it all was. ad things gone 
differently this tall soldier would have been her 
kinsman. 

Captain Fortescue pointed out the features of 
interest to her as they passed through Mayfield. 
He was kind and friendly. He did not embarras 
her by idle compliment, But there was nothing 
stiff or formal in his manner. And as they 
passed a very pretty picturesque house, ap- 
proached by a carriage-drive, ‘col standing back 
in a lovely garden, he told her that it was ‘ The 
Cottage,” and his father would be very pleased 
to see her and her pupil when they liked to walk 
there. 

“Té seems far too large to call a cottage.” 

“Well, that has been its name ever since I can 
remember it. It was left to my father by a 
distant relative. And there is one thing unique 
about it; it is the only house in the parish that 
did not belong to Sir Amyas Leigh.” 

Nell felt her cheeks grow crimson, but 
managed to inquire,— 

“Doesn’t Dynevor Court belong to the 
Dynevors ?” 

“ By no means ; it used to be the Dower House 
of the Leighcroft estate, but Sir Amyas said 
when his sons died the title would be extinct with 
him, and no Dower House would be needed, so 
he granted a lease of the Court to Mr. Dynevor 
ior fifteen years, There is only one more to run. 
Mr. Dynevor got leave to change the name.” 

It was a comfortable old-fashioned house, but 
it certainly was not superior to the Cottage, if ita 
equal, Nell began to think the Dynevors were 
very pretentious people. 

“You will like Mrs. Dynevor,” said Captain 
Fortescue, kindly ; “‘ she’s one of the nicest women 
I know, far nicer than the lady of the Croft, who 
of course is the grandest person in Mayfield,” 

“What is her name ?” 

“Mrs, Clare. She was Sir Amyas Leigh’s 
sister, and lived with him. She has one daughter, 
whom everyone expected the old baronet to make 
his heiress.” 

“ And didn’t he?” asked Nell. 

“ Well, he didn’t mean either Miss Clare or her 
mother to touch a penny ; but, poor old man, he 
muddled things so that their position is nearly as 
secure as though he had made one of them his 
heiress. He left everything to his grandchild, 
and as no one has seen her for over twenty years, 
and all efforts to find her have failed, the pre- 
sumption is she died before Sir Amyas, in which 
case Mrs, Clare is his heir-at-law !” 

“Where are they now, the Clares?” 

“At Leighcroft. Mr. Sefton, Sir Amyas’s 
lawyer, and guardian of the missing heiress, has 
tried in vain to expel them ; they simply refuse 
to budge, Miss Clare says her cousin is dead, 
and the property is her mother’s. Mrs. Clare 
ges further, and asserts if Helen Beresford is 
alive, her aunt is her proper guardian and cum- 
panion, and she is in duty bound to give her a 
home at the Croft, and a suitable allowance.” 

“ Poor Miss Beresford !” 

“Well, do you know that’s my feeling. She'll 
come here and find the Clares all sugar, and 





perhaps be foolish enough to trust them—she’s 
only a girl—while all the time they hate her like 
poison, and would do her any ill-turn in their 
power.” 

Further conversation was impossible, for they 
- stopped before the grand entrance to Dynevor 

ourt, 





CHAPTER III. 


A VERY smart maid in cherry-coloured ribbons 
took Miss Ford to her mistress, Nell found 
herself shaking hands with a delicate careworn- 
looking woman in a plain black dress, who looked 
so™nervous and worried that the heart of the 
little governess went out to her at once. 

When she had been at the Court longer and 
understood the family affairs better Helen found 
that Mrs. Dynevor’s position was a sad one. 
Married at eighteen, with no relations to insist 
upon her rights, no settlement had been made on 
her, and no one inquired from what source Mr. 
Dynevor’s income was obtained. There was 
plenty for everything in his jifetime, and it came 
as & surprise to most people (above all to his 
young wife) when his death revealed that his 
means had consisted of a life interest in his first 
wife’s fortune and a pension of five hundred a 
year from Government. 

He had done his best for Margaret and her 

child ty insuring his life for their benefit ; but at 
his age the premium was so heavy that he had 
only been able to take out a policy for two 
thousand pounds, which meant, as his lawyer ex- 
plained to Mrs. Dynevor, only an income of eighty 
pounds a year. 
. At this time Mrs. Dynevor was twenty-five, 
and her little girl six; she was an excellent 
housekeeper, a perfect hostess, and she had con- 
trived in her seven years’ residence at the Court, 
almost without effort, to become the most popular 
woman in the neighbourhood. 

Phyllis and Vera were two and three years her 
junior. Phyllis was a very good judge of her 
own interests, and quickly came to three conclu- 
sions, which she communicated to Vera. 

First they could not possibly live at the Court 
without a chaperon. Second, it was to their 
interest to stay in a neighbourhood where they 
were well-known ; last that by offering to keep 
Mrs. Dynevor and Madge at the Court they 
should secure a far more agreeable chaperon than 
any they might be likely to obtain from an 
advertisement, and should win the admiration of 
the county for their generosity to their step- 
mother. 

Was it generosity? An unpaid housekeeper, 
@ gratuitous chaperon, companion, secretary and 
accountant, all this they secured for the value of 
Mrs. Dynevor’s board and her child’s, There 
were times whien the gentle widow regretted her 
bargain ; but what could she do. Madge was a 
delicate little thing, who would have pined in a 
London lodging, which must have been her home 
had her mother left Mayfield and tried to 
augment her income by teaching. 

For over four years Mrs. Dynevor put up with 
things, then she told the girls (her stepdaughters 
liked to be styled the girls, though they were 
now twenty-six and twenty-seven) some change 
must be made, Madge could not be left entirely 
to servants, her mother must either have time to 
teach her or leave Mayfield. 

After many unkind speeches the sisters agreed 
that a governess should be engaged, her board to 
come out of the housekeeping expenses, her 
salary to be paid by the mother, and then when 
Mrs. Dynevor was in despair of getting a lady 
for the meagre sum she could afford her old 
friend General Fortescue came to the rescue. 
“The little maid is my godchild, and you 
must let me have a hand in her education. Left 
to her governess as she must be, it is important 
of all things that that governess should be a lady, 
Choose someone you like, my dear, and leave the 
salary to me.” 

To this Mrs, Dynevor would not agree ; but 
at last it was decided General Fortescue should 
double the sum she had thought of giving, and 
so it was Helen Ford was engaged at a salary of 





“TI am very pleased to see you,” said Mrs. 
Dynevor, “ the girls have gone to a tennis party, 
so I shall be able to have tea with you and 
Madge in the school-room. Will you come and 
take off your things now? I hope you are not 
very tired. Did Captain Fortescue find you 
easily? I asked him to meet you, as our carriage 
had to take the girls,” 

It was not the way Denis had putit. Nell 
admired his kindly regard for her feelings in not 
letting her know he had driven ten miles in that 
blazing July sun just for her. 

When she had taken off her things there came 
a knock at her bedroom door, and there entered 
the prettiest little girl she had ever seen. Madge 
Dynevor only wore a plain print dress, but her 
golden hair and violet eyes made anyone forget 
her attire. She put one little hand into Nell’s 
and said, frankly,— 

“T’m so glad you’ve come. I mean to like you 
very much.” 

But before the pleasant tea was over Nell had 
made two discoveries. Mrs, Dynevor was really 
afraid of her stepdaughters, and little Madge had 
the most unsisterly feelings for Phyllis and 
Vera. 

“They won't like you,” she said to Nell, 
frankly. ‘“ You are much too pretty.” 

Miss Ford blushed crimson, and her mother 
contrived a long errand which took Madge out of 
the room for quite ten minutes. 

“T wanted to tell you,” said poor Mrs. 
Dynevor, “why I can’t ask you to come to sit 
with us in the drawing-room after Madge has 
gone to bed. I have not much real authority 
downstairs, and my stepdaughters are very much 
against strangers joining us. You mustn’t think 
it unkindness if I am obliged to leave you a great 
deal in the schoolroom.” 

Nell looked down at her soft black dress. 

“Tt is only a few months since I lost my 
father. I assure you I would much rather stay 
quietly upstairs with Madge. I do not feel equal 
to gay scenes yet.” 

“T promised Mrs. Day I would try to make 
you happy,” Margaret went on kindly, “and if 
there should be any real difficulty you must let 
me know, but don’t be prejudiced against my 
stepdaughters by Madge. She can’t forgive them, 
poor little soul, because they take me away from 
her so much.” 

Helen promised. Knowing as she did that 
three months would be the longest extent of her 
stay at the Court she was willing to bear any- 
thing rather than add to Mrs. Dynevor’s burdens, 
but in her heart she was quite as much 
prejudiced against Phyllis and Vera as even 
Madge could desire. 

“T hope you will not be very dull,” resumed 
the lady, sadly. “I can’t do much to make 
things pleasant for you myself; but Madge 
has been used to running in and out of her 
godfather’s a great deal, and you will find 
General Fortescue the most charming old man, 
I assure you when I have time to spend an hour 
at the Cottage it seems to do me a world of good. 
Then Mr. and Mrs. Bond at the Rectory are 
kind. They often ask Madge to come and 
play with their children, and I am sure you 
will like them. Hark, that is the carriage 
coming up the drive. I must go and meet the 

irls.” 

re Madge returned in time to insist on conducting 
her governess to the window of her old nursery, 
which commanded a full view of the drive. 
“T should like you to see them,” she said, con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ Phyllis is the tall fair one driving. 
Vera is prettier, but I like Phyllis best.” 
Helen looked with considerable interest at the 
two ladies in the rather shabby pony carriage. 
She found out later things at The Court were 
allowed to get shabby, as there was only one year 
left of the lease, after which, should neither of 
the sisters have found a suitable parti, they in- 
tended to travel fora year or two, their down- 
trodden step-mother of course in attendance. 

Nell had no notion which of the sisters was to 

be Mrs. Arthur Lyndon, but she inclined to agree 

with Madge that Phyllis looked the nicer. She 
had a fine, commanding figure, a good complexion 
and light hair ; Vera was dark and sallow. They 
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were both dressed in the heighth of fashion, but 
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no millinery skill could disguise that they were 
past their first youth. 

“ My godfather likes Phyllis best,” said little 
Madge; “ he expects his nephew will marry her ; 
he’s rather nice if he wouldn’t laugh so much. 
His name’s Lynden.” 

Nell decided she must be entirely cured, for 
she heard the name unmoved, and could almost 
smile at the child’s criticism. Arthur Lyndon 
did laugh a great deal ; he was given to making 
small jokes and enjoying them rather more than 
his audience did ; she had almost forgotten this 
little trait. 

Nell had been at The Court almost a week 
before she saw Cxptain Fortescue again. Then, 
coming out of church, Madge ran up to an old 
gentleman who was walking with Denis, saying. 

“ Godfather, this is my governess, Miss Ford. 
Won’t you drive vs home ? It’s so hot.” 

General Fortescue smiled; he really couldn’t 
help it. He turned to Neil with a bow. 

“T hope you will let us take you home. I know 

Mrs, Dynevor’s carriage will be full, and the sun 
is hot for a two mile walk.” 
* It was not the pony carriage to-day, but an 
open landau with coachman on the box. Nell 
had the place of honour at the General's side, 
Captain T’ortescue and Madge were opposite. 
Just as they started a victoria passed them with 
two ladies in-deep mourning. 

“There,” said Captain Fortescue, “you have 
missed a sight, Miss Ford. Those were the 
ladies of Leighcroft, the grandees of Mayfield.” 

“Tam very sorry I did not look.” 

“ You'll see quite enough of them, my dear,” 
said the old General, kindly. ‘Blanche Clare 
and Miss Dynevor are inseparable, aren’t they, 
Madge ?” 

“T hate the Clares!” said Madge, fiercely. 
“Mrs. Clare purrs like an old cat, and yet says 
spiteful things all the time, and Blanche called 
me a little beggar.” 

“Come, come, Madge,” cried Denis, “isn’t that 
exaggeration ?” 

“No, it isn’t,” retorted Madge. “I wasin the 
room when Phyllis told her I’d got a governess 
coming, and it was a nuisance, and Blanche said 
if she was Phyl. she’d not put up with the house 
being turned topsy turvy for a little beggar.” 

The General bit his lip ; it was easy to see all 
his sympathies were with the child. 

Denis took a bright half-crown from his pocket 
and said,— 

“Now look here, Madge, I'll give you this for 
your very own when I’ve met you six times and 
not heard you speak against your sisters. I don’t 
say they are kind to you, but you are growing 
into a veritable little backbiter, and that will 
do you more harm than them.” 

“For my very own?” gasped Madge. “ Well, 
then, I'll try; but do you mean six Sundays? 
That’s a long time.” 

* You can begin to-morrow,” putin the General. 
“Benson is going to gather in my last straw- 
berries, and he seemed to think you would like 
to come to tea and eat them.” 

“T should, tremendously; and can Miss Ford 
come too?” 

“Yes, if she will do us so much honour,” said 
the kind old man turning to Nell with a smile ; 
“the fact is, Miss Ford, 1 am devoted to children, 
and I knew Mrs. Dynevor when she was a baby ; 
she was my god-chi!d just as Madge is, and so | 
seem to have a right to look after them.” 

It was along afternoon ; it came as a strange 
sensation to Nell to realize she had been almost a 
week at the Court without speaking to either of 
the Miss Dynevors, but this was to be altered 
now, for just as the school-room tea was over 
Phyllis came in and handed the young governess 
a paper with a long list of names. 

“We are giving a tennis party on the fifteenth; 
you had better write the invitations and send 
them out to-morrow; you will find a copy of 
what you are to say on the other side.” 

Nell bowed ; she did not feel that any more 
answer was needed. 

“They must go by the early post,” went on 
Miss Dynevor ; “ my step-mother meant to write 
them, but she’s going to London, shopping.” 

“The fifteenth,” said Madge, clapping her 
hands,“ that’s Tuesday next, what fun.” 





Phyllis looked at her coldly. 

“You will not be allowed in the grounds, I can 
assure you ; I shall not forget the nuisance you 
were at our last tennis party. Miss Ford,” to 
the governess, “ you will remember Miss Margaret 
is to keep in the house on Tuesday afternoon, 
unless you take her fora long walk.” 

Nell bowed again. 

“ Can’t you speak ?” asked Phyllis sharply. “ In 
your position sullenness is very much out of place, 
I shall tell Mrs. Dynevor your manners are most 
objectionable.” 

She swept from the room without waiting for 
an answer, and little Madge put an arm rourd 
the governess, almost in tears herself at the rude- 
ness to her dear Miss Ford. 

“Tf Captain Fortescue had heard her he 
wouldn’t expect me not to speak against her ; no 
not for a dozen half crowns——” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Nel!, cheerfully, “I 
don’t think your mother objects to my manners, 
and no one else’s opinion signifies really. We must 
try and think of some particularly nice place to 
walk to on the fifteenth ; if you don’t see the 
tennis party you won’t mind being forbidden to 
go toitso much, and you know you are going 
out yourself to-morrow.” 

“So I am, and it’s always lovely at the Cottage 
I wish I lived there altogether.” 

Nell was a little exercised in her mind as to 
what to wear on the Monday, butit was so sultry 
she thought a white dress permissible. Arrayed 
in that, with a broad black sash, a pretty black 
chip hat trimmed with soft black feathers, she 
looked her very prettiest, and not at all like a 
poverty-stricken little governess. 

It was unlucky that Nell and her pupil should 
meet Miss Dynevor in the hall. - 

“ Where are you going ?” she asked sharply. 

“ To the Cottage,” answered Madge. “ Mother 
knows, and said we might ; it’s to eat Benson’s 
last. strawberries.” 

“ Indeed,” said Phyllis with a sneer, “ you have 
made a very elaboraie toilet, Miss Ford, for the 
society of a decrepit old gardener. General 
Fortescue and his son have gone to London. I 
met the Captain to-day and he told me they were 
just starting.” 

Madge looked ready to cry, but Nell consoled 
her—when they were out of her sister’s ear-shot 
—by declaring Phyllis must be mistaken ; after 
giving his god-child a special invitation, the 
General would have sent a message bad he 
changed his plans. 

And events proved Nell right ; when the neat 
grey-haired man-servant showed them on to the 
lawn, not only were the General and his son 
looking out for them, but a pretty, motherly 
looking lady sat behind a rustic tea-table, while 
three children, all younger than Madge, frolicked 
on the grass. 

The General introduced Nell to Mrs. Bond, 
and the Rector’s wife gave her a very cordial 
greeting. 

“T am so glad little Madge has some one to 
look after her at last. She used to be so lonely, 
poor little soul. Why, her godfather taught her 
to read, and I used to give her music lessons. 
Poor Mrs. Dynevor has notime. You must come 
and see me whenever you like, Miss Ford, if you 
can put up with plenty of noise. I have five 
boys under nine, so we do get a great deal.” 

The kindness warmed her weary heart. Mrs. 
Bond treated Nell entirely as an equal, as did 
the General and his son; but perhaps her ad- 
vances of friendship seemed more valuable than 
theirs, because she was a woman, and it is women 
who generally mete out such crushing patron- 
age to the sister women they fancy a shade be- 
neath them in the social ecale. 

Before they left Nell found herself ¢éte-a-téte 
with Captain Fortescue. 

“Well,” he said, comically, “do you think I 
shall be called on to pay that half-crown ? ” 

“T hope so,” 

He smiled. 

“You mustn’t think the child complains un- 
justly. Ican’t bear to hear her do it ; but I 
know pretty well her injuries are very real 
and substantial.” 

‘‘T am afraid they are,” said Nell, slowly. 

“Well, you see, the Misses Dynevor are not 





very amiable ; but they have just this excuse, 
Their father kept them very much in the back- 
ground during his life, and the money did come 
from their own mother, who—between ourselves— 
was the heiress ofa city pawnbroker. Then you 
see they are sharp enough to know that poor 
Mrs. Dynevor and Madge are far better born and 
far more attractive. Phyllis and Vera have no 
weapons but their money, so they make the 
most of it.” 

“If I were Mrs. Dynevor I'd go away,” said 
Nell, rashly, “I simply couldn’t stand it.” 

Denis looked at her approvingly. 

“Ah, but then you are very brave, now our 
poor friend is not. For eleven years she has en- 
joyed a fair share of physical ease and even 
luxury. She hasn’t the courage to face hard- 
ships and discomfort ; besides, she believes it 
would be bad for Madge to rough it. She has 
not a relation in the world, and a woman gently 
born can’t take pecuniary help even from an old 
friend like my father.” 

“T feel so sorry for her. 
rible.” 

“It’s pretty bad no doubt. I hope you may be a 
comfort to her, and if the gossips are correct, and 
Phyllis becomes my cousin’s wife, I sha!l get 
Arthur to try and induce his bride to do some- 
thing for herstepmother. He's nota bad sort of 
fellow, and he’s a soft heart where women are 
concerned.” 

Nell said rothing, but she doubted it, 


It must be ter- 





CHAPTER IY. 


Netz had been more than a whole month at the 
Court before she came face to face with the ladies 
who still held sway at the beautiful old home she 
knew was really her own. She had often seen 
Mrs. and Miss Ciare in church, She had even 
watched them driving up to the Court; but she 
had never had the chance of an introduction to 
them till one September evening, when Mrs. 
Dynevor came into the schoolroom with a very 
perturbed face. Nell and her little pupil were 
much surprised she had found time to come at 
all as there was a grand dinner party. 

Arthur Lyndon and his sister Carrie had 
arrived to spend a week at the Cottage, and the 
entertainment was mainly in their honour. As 
for Nell she had been almost overwhelmed by tie 
Herculanean task of trying to keep Madge away 
from her godfather’s during the stay of his visi- 
tors. 

They had only been there one night as yet, and 
the poor young governess felt she could not hope 
to win the struggle till the end of the week. 
After all, she argued, she should have to meet 
Arthur Lyndon sooner or later, and she could 
trust Carrie to prevent any chance of a téte-d-t¢‘e, 
so she was well-nigh resigned to the inevitable : 
and therefore Mrs. Dynevor’s request did not fill 
her with so much pain as might have been ex- 
pected, 

One of the guests had sent an excnse at the 
eleventh hour, aud the distracted hostess wanted 
Miss Ford to-take her place at the diriner table, 
and so save them all from the perils and dangers 
of sitting own thirteen. ' 

“Phyllis wanted to come and ask you, Miss 
Ford, but I said I would rather ask you myself. 
You need not be at all afraid ; itis Mrs. Bond 
who has failed us, one of her children is ill. I 
will give you her ‘place and send you in with 
Captain Fortescue, he isn’t a ladies’ man, but 
you have met him several times, and won't feel 
shy with him. The Rector must take Mrs. 
Clare ; he is.the only man she can’t get up 
a quarrel with ; then there will be Mr. Lyndon 
and Mr. Fox for the girls, the curate for Blancue 
Clare and yourg Sefton—he is the son of Sir 
Amyas Leigh's lawyer, and is down on business 
for his father—for Carrie Lyndon.” 

“T will come,” said Nell, slowly ; “you'll let 
me come upstairs to Madge directly diuners 
over won’t you?” ip 

Mrs. Dynevor promized, and then enjoined 4 
little hesitatingly. ’ 

“ And my dear, don’t trouble about not having 
an evening dress. I am sure that black erCpy 
thing you wear on Sundays is very pretty. 
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“T have a grenadine which I daresay will do,” 
said Nell. ‘Shall I be in the drawing-room by 
half-past seven ?” 

Madge was the proud possessor of a white rose 
tree, and before her goveruess knew what she 
was about she had ruthlessly stripped off quite 
half of its pale fair blossoms. 

“They'll just suit you,” she said, approvingly, 
“and I'll come and help you dress, dear, for I 
want you to look as nice as you can,” 

And never was toilet a greater success. The soft 
gauze-like grenadine just suited the slight willowy 
figure, the white neck and arms gleamed like 
marble beneath the dusky veil, Madge fastened 
her white roses at the front of the bodice, and 
surveyed her governess with marked approval. 

“ You look just like a princess.” 

Nell gave one glance in the mirror, and knew 
that never, not even in the happy days when she 
was first engaged to Arthur Lyndon, had she 
looked more attractive. The month of freedom 
from all petty, harassing cares had done wonders 
for her. Her cheeks had regained their b!oom 
and their pretty roundness. Her beautiful blue 
eyes no longer looked too large for her face. Yes, 
she was not afraid to face any, of them. She 
could meet fearlessly the man whose wife she 
38 to have been, and the women who had hoped 

rob her of her birthright. 

The clock chimed the half-hour when she 
entered the drawing-room. Carrie Lyndon stood 
close to the door talking to her cousin Denis and 
another gentleman, whom the Captain introduced 
to Nell as Mr. Charles Sefton. The young lady 
strongly suspected he was in his father’s confi- 
dence respecting her secret by the keen look he 
gave her; but she had no time to think of that in 
Carrie’s rapturous greeting. 

“Why did you never tell me you knew my 
cousin?” demanded Denis Fortescue. “She 
only got to the Cottage last night, and if I’d not 
tcld her we. were ail coming to dinner, and that 
I'd smuggle her up to the school-room, you’d 
have had a visit from her the first thing after 
breakfast.” 

Dinner was announced, and Mrs. Dynevor 
marshalled her company. There was no host, so 
Mrs. Clare as the most important guest led the 
way on the Rector’s arm. Nell watched them, 
and decided little Madge was not far wrong in 
her description of Mrs. Clare. Arthur Lyndon 
looked pointedly on the ground as he passed her ; 
but she heard Phyllis ask him if the governess 
were not most presuming to dress herself up like 
a guest, and she noticed that Denis Fortescue 
heard too, and clenched his teeth, though he said 
never a word as they followed in the wake of 
Carrie and young Sefton. 

It was a pleasant dinner well-served; but Nell 
would have come off badly had it not been for 
Captain Fortescue and his father. No one 
else addressed a syllable to her. Carrie-and Mr. 
Sefton were separated from her by the whole 
length of the table, or they would have made 
two more exceptions. 

Arthur Lyndon, who sat on her other hand, 
almost turned his back on her, and Blanche 
Clare she felt was picking her to pieces to the 
curate. 

“Will you bring Madge in to tea at the 
Cottage to-morrow?” asked Denis when they 
had reached the cheese courze, 

“ Not to-morrow, please.” 

He looked at her scarchingly, then glanced 
with something like a scowl in the direction of 
his cousin Arthur. 

“Carrie will be sodisappointed, Do you know 
I have promised her solemnly to take Madge and 
my father off her hands, that she may have a long 
private confab with you. She wouldn’t promise 
to spend the day here though they asked her as 
well as her brotlier.” 

Then Arthur Lyndon would be away, Nell 
temporized. 

“T will bring Madge if I can,” she answered, 
which meant she would start when once she knew 
Arthur had reached the Court. 

Dinner was over at last ; Mrs. Dynevor bowed 
to Mrs. Clare, and the ladies rose. Nell was going 
past the drawing-room door, when Carrie seized 
her arm. 

“Dear Mrs. Dynevor,” cried the girl, “Can’t 





Nell find time to come and talk to me a little? I 
have such lots to say to her!” 

Phyllis was standing by her stepmother, and 
for once it suited her to be gracious. She did not 
wish Carrie to suspect her narrow petty nature 
until she was definitely engaged to Arthur, so 
she said quite amiably for her,— 

“Tam quite sure Miss Ford can spare an hour 
or two; little Madge must be in bed by now.” 

“Do come iu,” said gentle Mrs. Dynevor, 
heartily ; so against her own wishes and instincts 
Nell found herself in the drawing-room with the 
six other ladies. 

She and Carrie sat at a little distance, but they 
could hear every word of the complaint Mrs. 
Clare was making as to Mr. Sefton’s tardiness, 

“Tt’s all nonsense, you know, Helena Beresford 
must have been dead for years ; it’s only that he 
has a prejudice against me, and wants to keep me 
out of the property as long as possible. If you’ll 
believe me, Mrs. Dynevor, I can’t get even a 
five pound note out of him ; he pays the servants 
their wages, and declares I stay at the Croft at 
my own risk, and the servants are so impertinent 
they almost refuse to wait on us, and one actually 
told me to-day 7 was not her mistress, But as 
soon as I get my rights I'll make a clean sweep of 
them !” 

“The suspense must be very hard to bear,” re- 
plied her gentle hostess ; ‘when do you expect 
things to be settled?” 

“Mr, Sefton claimed a year in which to find 
the missing heiress, but I told him I wouldn’t 
stand that, and now he is much more reasonable. 
His son brought me a message that unless Miss 
Beresford was discovered by the end of October 
he should be prepared to admit my claims. We 
are in September now, so everything must be 
decided soon.” 

It came on the heiress like the voice of an 
accusing conscience, that she had no right to leave 
her aunt in her fool’s paradise longer than she 
could help. Every week which passed would 
make the truth more painful to Mrs. Clare and 
Blanche when the revelation burst upon them. 
This was a view of the subject which had not 
dawned on her before. 

Coffee came in, and she was ordered to pour it 
out. She was still busy with the cups and 
saucers when the gentlemen‘appeared,and Charley 
Sefton strolled leisurely to her corner, not merely 
to fetch himself a supply of coffee, for he lingered 
cup in hand until no one was very near them. 

“Miss Ford,” he said, in a low tone, “I’m 
awfully glad to have met you. My father told 
me to try and get a chance of giving you a 
message ; he says the end of October is a long 
way off, and things aie getting very uncomfort- 
able for—for other parties. He promised you 
three months, but he’d be very much obliged if 
you'd shorten the time.” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“You won’t betray me,” she said eagerly. 

“ Not I, I’m a lawyer, and secrecy’s part of my 
profession; but I’ve seen enough to-night to 
make my blood boil ; if I go home and tell my 
father he’ll be furious. You mustn’t condemn 
yourself to two months more of it !” 

Her resolution was taken promptly. 

“ Ask Mr. Sefton to give mea fortnight. This 
is the second of September, on the sixteenth I 
will be ready-——” 

“Put it differently. Say you'll come to us on 
the sixteenth. You ought to be away from here 
before the slightest suspicion of your identity 
reaches the enemy’s camp !” 

“Miss Ford,’ came in Vera’s cold cutting 
tones ; “if you have quite finished trying to en- 
gross the attention of your alistress’s guests you 
can return to the school-room.” 

Young Sefton’s lips moved to speak, but he 
thought better of it; only he held open the 
drawing-room door for little Nell as respectfully 
as though she had been an empress, and when she 
had gone relieved his feelings by saying to Denis 
Fortescve,— 

“T’m off now. I say, you live close by, don’t 
you? If you’ve any influence with these people 
teach them to treat a lady properly.” 

“T’m afraid they’re too old to learn. I’ll come 
with you, Sefton. It’s a beautiful night, and the 
walk to Leigh Croft will cool our feelings. Mine 
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are pretty ruffled. You are not bound to wait 
and escort the Clares, I suppose 4” 

“Good gracious, why should I be bound to 
them ?” 

“T thought you were staying at the Croft as 
their guest. They told us so.” 

“Truth speaking is not among their accom- 
plishments, then; for I’m at the Croft in the 
quality of amateur policeman, and they’d get rid 
of me if they could.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Sefton ?” 

“Why, you know Mrs. Clare wouldn’t turn out 
when my father wanted her to. All the servants 
liye on board wages, and she’s not at much 
expense. But, of course, the dad won’t let her 
have a shilling of Miss Beresford’s money, so I 
suppose she’s feeling hard up. You can’t live 
quite for nothing in a castle fit for a nobleman, 
Anyway, one of the servants telegraphed to my 
father last night : they thought Mrs. Clare was 
planning to dispose of some of the plate. He 
sent me down by the first train this morning, 
and a pretty scene I had with the old lady.” 

“Then it was true ?” 

“Rather! I brought a detective in plain 
clothes with me, and he found she’d got a Jot of 
the plate that’s in daily use put up ready to send 
off to London, My father sent all the jewels 
and most valuable portable property 10 the bauk.” 

“Tt seems incredible ! ” 

“ There was a most glorious row. She declared 
everything was hers. We produced a _ copy 
of Sir Amyas Leigh’s will, which directs that 
until Miss Beresford is found and brought to the 
Croft my father was to deal with all the property. 
as though it waa his own. Mrs. Clare cuved in 
then, and went into hysterics, for she knew she 
had wade herself liable to imprisonment.” 

“ And what was the upshot of it all?” 

“ Why, every single bit of plate has gone to 
the bank, and I am staying at the Croft until a 
locksmith, whom I’ve telegraphed for, comes and 
puts a patent lock on to all the best rooms. 
Then if Mrs, Clare won’t go, she’ll have to stay 
with only two bedrooms and the old schoolroom 
at her disposal.” 

“Tt’ll be awfully bad for you if Miss Beresford 
ts dead, and the Clares come in for the property 
after all.” 

“ They won't.” 

“You seem very confident.” 

“Tam. My father has seen the real heiress.” 

“Then why in the world doesn’t Le bring her 
here to confront the Clares ?”” 

“ Because they are so awfully sceptical. He 
means to have every link complete in the chain 
of evidence before he says a word. SBut it’s 
right enough, Fortescue. You take my word for 
it, before this month is out Miss Beresford will 
be reigning liege lady of Leigh Croft.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Nett Forp—otherwise Helena Beresford—felt 
decidedly thankful, when she returned to her 
lonely schoolroom, that she had done as Mr. 
Sefton wished, and shortened the time of her 
stay at Dynevor Court. That last taunt of 
Vera's still rang in her ears, and it was a comfort 
to feel that in a brief fortnight she should be 
safe for ever from such cruel slights, 

The scruples she had sometimes felt about 
taking from the Clares what they had for years 
regarded as their inheritance faded on a closer 
acquaintance with those ladies, In spite of what 
she had suffered, Nell did not regret that Mrs. 
Dynevor’s superstitions had forced her to join 
the dinner party, she had learned a great deal in 
that brief evening. Mr. Wolf, the curate, 
evidently was paying attention to Blanche Clare 
with a twofold object. If her mother became 
mistress of Leigh Croft she would be the greatest 
heiress in the neighbourhood, and should she 
think herself too great a prize for an impecunious 
clergyman, why, then, there was another reason 
for cultivating her favour. The living of Ashley, 
like that of Mayfield, had been in the gift of Sir 
Amyas Leigh. The present Vicar was past eighty, 
and it would probably soon be the duty of Sir 
Amyas’ heiress to appoint his successor, Mr 
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Wolf had great hopes the choice would fall on 
himse'f, 

Nell’s lips curled as she contrasted the curate’s 
obsequious flattery to Miss Clare with his brusque, 
ungracious manner to Mrs. Dynevor’s governess. 

There was very little chance of Mr. Wolf's 
coming in for Ashley had he only known it. 

Nell went to bed with two thoughts in her 
mind ; Denis Fortescue had been as kind to her 
as though she were a sister of his own, and Arthur 
Lyndon and Phyllis Dynevor were well matched. 
She could witness their marriage without a shadow 
of regret, for neither of them had feelings sensi- 
tive enough to be wounded by the other’s lack of 
sucan a quality; but Carrie was as nice as ever, 
and when once she (Nell) were settled at the 
Croft she would see a great deal of her. 

Miss Ford did not go to church the following 
day ; it was a wet morning, and a two miles’ walk 
in the pouring rain did not seem advisable either 
for her or Madge, 

They stayed at home quietly, and would have 
spent a very pleasant time together in the school- 
room, had not Phyllis and Vera, perhaps finding 
their confinement to the house monotonous, 
taken it into their heads that it was their duty 
to rebuke the governess for her presumption on 
the previous night. 

They came up-stairs about twelve o'clock, told 
Madge her mother wanted her (a subterfuge), 
and then, poor little Nell being left defenceless, 
they commenced their attack. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Miss 
Ford,” began Phyllis, “for the way you behaved 
last night.” 

“Tt was perfectly disgraceful,” echoed Vera ; 
“the manner in which you tried to attract the 
gentlemen’s notice. Mr. Wolf was quite shocked.” 

“Perhaps he said so to please you,” said Nell 
recklessly ; “but his opinion matters very little 
to me.” 

“Mr. Lyndon told me if my mother had known 
your antecedents she would never have engaged 
you as her governess. You never taught a lady’s 
child before—you gave lessons to miserable little 
dirty children for eighteen pence an hour.” 

“Tt is quite right as to the payment,” said 
Helen ; “but the children happened to be clean, 
and as a rule particularly cheerful.” 

“Don’t be impertinent,” said Phyllis sharply. 

“Did Mr. Lyndon tell you something else?” 
demanded the governess gravely ; “that for two 
years I was his betrothed wife, and that J broke 
the engagement by my own free will ?” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Miss Dyne- 
vor. But her face grew very blank. “I wonder 
you dare to say such a thing.” 

“ His sister is staying at the Cottage,” returned 
Helen quietly ; “she will confirm my statement. 
If that is not sufficient for you, Mr. Lyndon’s 
father will add his testimony.” 

Phyllis Dynevor felt staggered. 

“You only say it out of jealousy,” she cried ; 
“you are plotting and scheming to get him back ; 
but you won't succeed.” 

Helen smiled, which fairly exasperated the 
sisters 

“T have no wish to regain Mr. Arthur Lyn- 
don’s affection. I would not marry him if he 
begged me on his bended knees, All I contend is, 
that when he assures you I am not good enough 
to teach your little half-sister he must forget 
that for two years he thought me good enough 
to be his future wife.” 

“T will speak to Mr. Lyndon.” 

And Nell felt pretty sure that-“‘a bad half- 
hour "’ was in store for him. 

“But it is your conduct in general we com- 
plain of. You flirted audaciously with Captain 
Fortescue all dinner time, and later on you made 
a dead set at young Mr. Sefcon, and engrossed 
his whole attention.’ 


“Did 1?” 
“Don’t echo my words in that insolent manner. 
If you go on like this you will have to leave— 


without a character,” 

“T think that is for Mrs. Dynevor’s decision,” 
said Helen quietly. 

“Vera,” eaid Phyllis, “you kad better go and 
find mamma ; things can’t go on like this, Some- 
thing must be done.” 

Vera departed nothing loth. 





Helen leant back in her low chair by the open 
window, looking at the beautiful garden beyond. 
Not by word or sign did she seem aware that 
Miss Dynevor was staring at her with angry 
scorn blazing in her light eyes. 

Poor Mrs. Dynevor, who came in soon, having 
been literally dragged there by Vera, looked far 
more like a culprit than Nell. 

“What's the matter, Phyllis,” the widow asked 
in a weary tone; “surely on Sunday you might 
let me have a little rest.” 

The two step-daughters began a stormy, angry 
explanation. They did not exactly tell Mrs. 
Dynevor they lodged and fed her, but they said, 
considering all she and her child owed them it 
was shameful her bringing such a creature as 
Mis; Ford into the house to try and rob them of 
their lovers, 

Nell knew that her employer's heart was on 
her side, but she guessed Margaret Dynevor 
would be too weak to protect her from the sisters’ 
joint anger, and so it proved. 

After one weak protest that Miss Ford meant 
no harm, and they must surely be mistaken, she 
sat quite silent, only pressing one hand to her 
aching head, and looking from one to the other 
= her companions with a frightened, inquiring 

ace, 

At last Nell could stand it no longer ; she 
might regret Mrs. Dynevor's weakness, she might 
wonder she had not more courage, but she could 
not see the poor woman badgered almost to tears 
on her account, and so when a pause came in the 
sisters’ wordy warfare she turned to their step- 
mother and said quietly, 

“Tam sure this must be very painful to you, 
and the best thing I can do is to resign my situa- 
tion at once; I will leave Dynevor Court to- 
morrow morning but for its being Sunday I 
would go at once.” 

“You'll never get another situation,” said 
Phyllis jeeringly, “for you'll have no character.” 

iss Ford made no sign of hearing, she 
addressed herself to Mrs, Dynevor. 

“ As I am going away to-morrow, and shall no 
longer be a cause of dissension in your family, 
could you manage that I am left in peace to day, 
I have borne a great deal for your sake and your 
child’s, will you do this much for me ?” 

“Oh you need not make a fuss,” said Phyllis, 
“it’s just lunch time, and we have company, so 
we're not likely to wa-te our time here ; come 
along, Vera.” 

Left alone, Margaret Dynevor raised her eyes 
appealingly to Nell. 

“ How you must despise me.” 

“T don’t do that ; I can’t help thinking for 
your own sake and the little one’s it would be 
better if you did not give in quite so much.” 

‘* But there’s one thing I wi// stand out for,” 
said Mrs. Dynevor firmly, “you shall have a 
reference, and the very best I can write. Send 
your letter to me under cover to the General, 
and I’ll manage it somehow.” 

Nell answered her by a charming smile. 

“ Dear Mrs. Dynevor, Iam sure you would, but 
—I am not going to be a governess any more, I 
have heard of another situation; it was offered me 
after J had promised to come to you, and the 
friend who offered it promised that it should be 
kept vacant for three months, in case I did not 
suit you.” 

“You don’t mean—you 
married,” 

“Indeed I don’t ; nothing is farther from my 
plans. I will tell you all about it some day, but 
there’s the luncheon gong, and you must go down 
stairs,” 

A violent nervous headache, such as she was 
subject to, made poor Carrie Lyndon quite unable 
to come downstairs; she sent a message begging 
that Miss Ford would come up and sit with her 
when she arrived, and Denis when he heard it 
decided that message should not reach Nell until 
he had had a little private talk with the young 
lady himself. 

Four o’clock came ; the rain had ceased, it was 
brilliantly fine, but little Madge Dynevor skipped 
up to where Denis and his father sat on the lawn 
alone. 

‘* Where’s Miss Ford ?”” demanded the General, 
“have you ran away from her, you sprite ?” 


are going to be 








“T can’t stay,” said Madge. “ I've come to tell 
you so, I must go back to my dear Miss Ford, 
she’s going away to-morrow and I shal! never see 
her 2. ” 

“Going away?” 

“I don’t mind, Captain Fortescue, if I never 
get my half-crown, I must talk against Phyllis 
now; she and Veracame up to the school-room 
this morning, and sent me away, then they 
worried Miss Ford nearly to death, and at last 
they forced mother to tell her she must go away. 
Mother's crying dreadfully, and Miss Ford told 
me to come in here by myself and say she was too 
tired.” 

“ Where’s she going to *” 

Madge shook her head. 

“T must run back. I promised I'd not be 

long.” 
“ Look here, Pussycat,” said Denis, “ you stay 
here with your godfather. I'll go to the Court 
and try and make Miss Ford change her mind. 
She must come in for a little while if it’s only to 
say good-bye.” 

The General glanced at Denis with rather a 
comical expression on his kind old face. 

“You foolish boy,” he said, affectionately, 
“ why do you leave things to the eleventh hour ¢” 

Captain Fortescue coloured through his sun- 
burnt skin, for he quite understood his father 
had guessed his secret, and approved of it. — 

The front door of the Court stood hospitably 
open. Denis met a servant bearing a tray of 
cups, evidently tea was to be had out of doors. 
She rested the tray on the bare table while she 
asked Denis if he wished to see Mra. Dynevor. 

Captain Fortescue slipped half-a-crown into 
her hand. 

“Show me the way to the schoolroom, I hear 
Miss Ford is leaving, and I wish to say good- 
bye to her.” 

“ And a shame it is, Sir,” said the maid as she 
led the way. ‘‘ But there, we all said she’d never 
be allowed to stop, she’s much too pretty.” 

Captain Fortescue found Nell in her old place, 
the low seat by the open window. She looked 
tired but by no means cast down. He decided 
they had made the Court so unhomelike to her 
she was glad to leave it. 

Nell looked up with a smile of welcome, but 
something she saw in Denis Fortescue’s dark 
eyes made her own droop beneath their gaze, and 
she only said in a voice which would tremble in 
spite of all her efforts,— ' 

“T expect Madge has told you I am leaving 
Dynevor Court to-morrow.” 

“Yes, and I am delighted to hear it; I haven't 
said very much, but my father and I have both 
been awfully indignant at the way you have been 
treated here. The dear old man has tried to 
rouse up Mrs. Dynevor to protect you from her 
stepchildren’s rudeness, but, r woman, I 
believe it’s not the will that’s wanting but the 
courage.” 

“T am sure she would help me if she could.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Denis, sud- 
denly. 

co not in the least what he had meant to 
say, but somehow the words escaped him. 

‘To London first. Will you tell your father 
how sorry I am I could not come in to-day ; but 
somehow—don’t think me a coward—I feel as if 
I dared not meet the Miss Dynevors again. 
don’t mean to go downstairs till I go for 

ood,” 

“Tl tell him,” said Denis, shortly. “ Miss 
Ford, I didn’t come in only to say goodbye to 
you. I want to ask you aquestion. We haven't 
known each other very long counting by days 
and weeks ; but it is quite long enough for me 
to know that every hope of my heart is centred 
in you. Will you be my wife and try to give me 
back love for love.” 

“ Your wife!” exclaimed Nell in amazement. 
“Do you know Phyllis Dynevor says [ am not 
respectable. That I never taught a lady’s child 
till I came here, and am only fit for an upper 
servant.” 

“T never did like the Dynevor girls,” replied 
Denis, “ and since I have watched your treatment 
from them I almost hate them. I believe, dear, 
my heart went out to you that day at Ashley 
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station. Anyway, I have known for a long while 
now that you or no other must be my wife.” 

Nell hesitated. 

“Do you know,” she said, wistfully, ‘it’s 
quite true what they say. I was desperately 
poor before I came here. My pupils had fallen 
off during my father’s illness, and I was just a 
shabby girl in a cheap lodging, and—that’s not 
all—there’s something else I ought to tell you.” 

“Shall I tell it you instead?” asked Denis ; 
“you were engaged to my cousin, Arthur 
Lyndon, for two yerrs. Carrie told me all about 
it last night. Dear, I would gladiy have been 
your first love, but if only you will come to me 
now I am quite content. I can’t believe you care 
for Lyndon after the way he treated you.” 

“TI don’t believe I ever cared for him,” she 
answered. “TI made an ideal of him and loved 
that. When he wanted me to leave my blind 
father alone, perhaps to go into the workhouse, I 
knew him as he was. Believe me the only feel- 
ing I have about his engagement to Phyllis 
Dynevor is pity for her.” 

“Listen to me, Nell,” said the Captain, 
earnestly, “if only you can love me you will be 
making two people happy. My father is very 
fond of you. If only you will be my wife the 
dear old man shall have his way ; for I will leave 
the army and settle down. I'm nota rich man, 
dear. I’ve five hundred a-year from my mother, 
and when my father dies—may it be many years 
hence—I shall come in for the Cottage and a 
thousand a-year. 

“Tt sounds riches to me,” said the liitle 
governess ; “only you ought to do better.” 

“T don’t want to do better. Nell, you are 
trying me most dreadfully by keeping me in 
suspense, Tell me, dear, can’t you care for 
me 2 ” . 

‘TI care very much,” whispered the girl. 

And then Denis folded his arms round her, 
and she felt a sense of strength and protection 
the professions of Arthur Lyndon had never 
given her, 

“ Now, my darling,” said Denis, after a long 
interlude, ‘‘ when shall we be married ?” 

“ Not yet,” answered Nell ; ‘‘ we are only just 
en; : 

“We will be married in three weeks,” said 
Denis, “then Mr. Bond will be home from his 
holiday (he starts to-morrow). I do hate that 
sneak of a curate so much I couldn’t bear him 
to marry us, Will you agree, Nell? Shall it be 
the Twenty-Fifth of September ” 

“ Tt seems very soon.” 

“Tt is not a bit too soon. And, dear, where 
will you spend the three weeks? I suppose I 
can’t turn Arthur Lyndon out of The Cotcage ; 
and while he is our guest I won’t persuade you 
to come to us. There’s the Rectory—Mrs, Bond 
will be alone with the children, and I know she 
would be good to you.” 

“T am sure she would; but, Captain For- 
tescue, before you came I had written to some 
friends in London, saying I would come to 
them.” 

“Who are they 1”, demanded Denis. “ You 
see, they'll have to put up with a great deal of 
my society while you are there. Will they 
object ?” 

“TI expect you know them already—Mr. and 
Mrs, Sefton, They live in Russell Square.” 

“ Oh, that explains it,” said Denis. “ Young 
Sefton seemed very suddenly intimate with you. 
I suppose he is an old acquaintance ?”’ 

“ Thad never seen him before ; but he brought 
me a message from his father and mother that if 
I were not happy here, they were quite ready to 
have me. I didn’t think then,” said Nell, with a 
quaint smile, “ how very soon I should be taking 
them at their word.” 

‘** Well, I’ll take you to London to-morrow,” 
said Denis ; “and when I’ve left you in Russell 
Square, I'll go to the office and see old Sefton. 
I should have gone up to town in any case, for I 
want tos to him about Ashley. The poor 
old man died last night.” 

“ Last night ! Wasn’t it very sudden ?” 

“ My dear child, he was eighty-four. I wish 
with all my heart he had died in Sir Amyas 
Leigh’s life-time, or lingered till Miss Beresford 
was found, though Charley Sefton told me last 





night they were on her track, and she'd be here 
in less than a month. I only hope it’s true.” 

“Why,” asked Nell, “do you dislike the 
Clares? I dv——” 

He smiled. 

“ T’'m afraid my feeling is rather stronger than 
dislike. You see, if Mrs, Clare does come in for 
Leigh Croft, she also becomes patroness of 
Ashley Vicarage.” 

“Is it a good living ?” 

“Seven hundred a year and a delightful 
house. Bond ought to have it. I know Sir 
Amyas promised it him, Mayfield’s only worth 
two hundred, and with all those children, I can’t 
think how they manage. By every matter of 
right he ought to have Ashley. He'd be the 
right man, too ; but he’ll never get it if it rests 
with Mrs. Clare. She'll put in that toady Wolf. 
So I mean to tell Mr. Sefton the facts plainly, so 
that he may lay them before Miss Beresford. 
She’s only a girl, and I dare say she'll be 
influenced a good deal by him, I saw Wolf to- 
day. He told me he was sure of Ashley—Mrs. 
Clare had promised it him. I didn’t mention I 
was going to put a spoke in bis wheel.” 

The time had gone on—the school-room clock 
struck six when Denis rose. 

“T will send the carriage in time for the ten- 
o'clock trein. The man will stop at The Cottage 
for me. I don’t think I’d better come up here. 
The General shall call and enlighten Mrs. Dyne 
vor in the course of the day.” 

“ And you are sure that he—won't mind ?” 

“My dear child, he'll be delighted. It’s 
always been his one regret I didn’t marry ; but 
since he has known you he regards my tardiness 
as a special Providence, so that he might have a 
daughter-in-law after his own heart. Nell, my 
darling, I begin to be of his opinion. Good-bye, 
sweetheart.” ‘ 

And the tears Nell shed when he left her 
alone were tears of joy. 


(Continued on page 357). 








A new order of things has lately come about 
in Siam, and the young men are getting a great 
and unusual share in the governing of the 
country. “ Frem the King downwards,” says a 
traveller just back from that country, “there is 
scarcely a single Minister who is above the age of 
forty, and many are much younger.” 

THE seal ring worn by the Pope, and used by 
him on official documents to which his signature 
is attached, has on it the enzraving of a fish, with 
the cypher of the wearer. Since the thirteenth 
century every Pope has worn a ring of this 
character, and it is shattered with a hammer 
when the wearer dies, to prevent its use on a 
forged document. . 

LAVENDER has suddenly appeared in South 
Australia, the plant springing luxuriantly over a 
large area of black swamp in the south of the 
colony. At first the pers thought the plant 
was a weed, but on finding out its true nature, 
they resolved to cultivate lavender on a consider- 
able scale, with a view to establishing a regular 
perfumery trade, 

A youne physician of Rochelle, France, Eli 
Richard, made the first machine after which our 
modern bicycle is patterned. He was a medical 
student in Paris in 1666, and became one of the 
great physicians of France. He died at the age 
of sixty-one at Rochelle, in 1706. There is a 
street in Rochelle named after him, and there is 
now a movement to erect astatue to the inventor 
of the bicycle. 

In China there is a profession for ladies, etrange, 
because openly and handsomely remunerated in 
the current coin of the realm. It is carried on by 
elderly ladies, who go from house to house of rich 
people, announcing their coming by beating a 
drum, and offering their services to amuse the 
lady of the house. This offer accepted, they sit 
down and tell her the latest scandal and the 
newest stories and gossip, and are rewarded at 
the rate of half-a-crown an hour, besides a hand- 
some present should some portion of their enter- 








tainment have proved particularly acceptable. 


FOR EVER AND A DAY. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue letter that Lady Hilliard stood gasping at 
with such misery in her eyes, and such pain 
about her suddenly whitened lips, consisted of 
two enclosures, one a broad white sheet, and the 
other a folded slip of thin foreign looking writing: 
paper, 

On the former were inscribed the lines many | 
had sent that thrill of indignation and then o: 
anguish through the girl’s heart. They were not 
signed vor dated ; Margaret, to her knowledge, 
had never seen the hand-writing before. It was 
not a very clear hand, and seemed to have been 
written in haste or weakness, for the letters were 
very uneven and did not run straight. 

Weak as the writing was, however, it was only 
too strong to convey to the girl reading it tle 
bitterest pain and fear and cold disappointment 
she had ever experienced iu her life. 

Over and over again she scanned these cruel 
lines,— 
~ “The enclosed letter, having by chance fallen 
into the possession of the writer is forwarded on 
to Lady Hilliard as being of great importance to 
her, carrying as it does the full proof of Jocelyn 
Gret‘on’s falseness, and of bis cruelty to another 
poor trusting woman. Lady Hilliard must 
pardon the writer for so rudely disturbing her 
present dream of happiness, but the sympathy 
and interest of a true friend could not be put on 
one side when faced by indisputable circum- 


. stances, and by absolute knowledge of Jocelyn 


Gretton’s unworthiness, Far better is it for 
Lady Hilliard to realize the truth now, when she 
is in a position to separate her life from 
connection with this scoundrel, than to have had 
to wait for future developements to show her 
only too surely what a terrible mistake she had 
made in her marriage with Captain Gretton. If 
Lady Hilliard should be tempted to put any 
doubt on the veracity of the writer, let her cause 
enquiry to be made, and she will discover without 
fail, that even so late as this very night Jocelyn 
Gretton and this Italian girl, Anastasi Vignetti, 
were together in his rooms, a circumstance which 
discreditable as it is, is nevertheless but a 
repetition of many similar ones.” 

Not once, but six times, did Margaret Hilliard 
read through these sentences. The fear, the 
pain, the anguish within her heart growing more 
intense at each moment. 

Her first impulse had been to tear the 


subtle, something she could not overcome, 
seemed to breathe to her that however much she 
must despise the creature, whoever it might be, 
who had struck this awful blow at her happiness, 
she could not dismiss so easily the warning she 
received. 

The tone of the writer was so assured ; it was 
evidently no stranger who had addressed her in 
this fashion ; in this moment of bewildering pain, 
however, Margaret was not concerned to know 
who the person might be, it was the information 
conveyed by her unknown correspondent that 
filled her whole mind; it was the bold, the 
horrible accusation brought against Jocelyn, 
against her love, against the love that was to be 
her husband so soon, that blanched her face and 
eaused each beat of her heart to bea terrible pain, 
each breath she drew an agony. 

Frozen in every limb, as though she had been 
exposed to the cruel blast of a bitter wintry wind, 
the poor child stood there reading again and 
again the message that had come so unexpectedly, 
the message of Jocelyn Gretton’s falseness, of his 
wrong doing with another. 

It would have been quite impossible for 
Margaret to have adequately described her 
feelings, her thoughts, her emotions in this the 
most hideous moment of her life. 

Though her suffering was intense, her 
sensations were chaotic; she was like one 
stranded in an open sea, black death and 





destruction on every hand. 


anonymous message into a thousand pieces and: 
fling it to the corners of the earth, but something~ 
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The circumstances were favourable to the evil 
effects of this anonymous letter. 

Jocelyn’s unusual failure to keep his appoint- 
meni, his strange silence, for now the clock 
pointed to close on half-past nine and yet no 
word had come from Jocelyn, no letter, no 
telegram, nothing. 

AS this fact beat in on the girl’s tortured mind 
she gave a low cry, and staggering backwards she 
sat suddenly in a chair, the letters falling to the 
ground at her feet. 

She tried to control her agitation to collect her 
thoughts. 

What was it that had happened ? 

She must try to think, and then, when she 
had thought a little clearly she must act. 

Something was very very wrong, as yet che did 
not quite understand what it was, but still, 
something was horribly wrovg; there was 
Jocelyn’s absence, Jocelyn’s silence, and then 
this awful letter. 

Margaret, young, child-like as she was, was 
possessed of an extraordinary strong character ; 
she could face trouble with marvellous bravery, 
she had faced much sorrow already, though 
truly nothing she could have ever imagined could 
have been so hard or terrible as the present 
trouble, 

“Let me think. I must think,” she sail, to 
herself, resolutely, and she sat with her two cold 
hands pressed over her burning eyes. 

“Something has happened; Jocelyn is not 
here, he promised, yet he has not come. Why 
has he not come? or why has he not written ? 
There must be some great cause; he has never 
acted like this before; he has been so sweet 
so thoughtful, so considerate. Why should he 
change all so suddenly? There must be some 
great reason, something that he has been 
powerless to prevent. Perhaps he is ill. Oh! 
my love, if you should be ill—if you should be in 
trouble!” 

A rush of colour came over her white face. 
She lifted her head, her eyes were full of tears, 
tier heart full of nervous dread. ‘The horrible 
emotions brought by that letter were banished in 
this moment. 

Woman’s love, woman’s tendernes:, woman's 
faith was supreme. A thought, swift as lightning, 
shot through Margaret’s mind, 

“ He is ill—he is troubled—he has need of me, 
I will go to him at once. Jocelyn, Jocelyn, my 
love, I will come to you.” 

With hurried nervous haste she rose to her 
feet, and as she did so her eyes fell upon the 
anonymous letter and upon the folded slip that 
had been enclosed for her to read. 

With a sudden curl of her lip, Margaret 
Hilliard stooped and picked up both these papers. 
She did not even deign now to glance at the 
enclosure ; she put them both back into their 
proper envelope. 

“ Forgive me, dear,” she said to herself ; as she 
did so, her whole being thrilling with the truth, 
the intensity of her faith and her affection, “ it 
was only for a moment, dear. The—the shock 
was so great, it frightened me, but it did not 
really make me doubt. Doubt of you will not 
come so readily, Jocelyn. Iknow you to be true, 
to be good, to be better than all the world. This 
evil cuemy cannot shake my love; he has done 
this to make me hate yuu, to make me leave you, 
but I will not leave you, love. I will never— 
never leave you, unless with your own hand you 
cut my life adrift from yours!” 

Her face paled anew even at the mere thought, 
now that she had taken her decision how to act. 
Margaret was in a fever to reach Jocelyn’s 
chambers, to learn for herself the reason of his 
absence—of his silence.” 

“T will go alone,” she said to herself. “I will 
say nothing to Kathie; she might not quite 
understand, she might object, and I cannot let 
anything come to prevent me now. I must go; 
yes ; yes I must go,” she wonld not stop even to 
change her ridiug-habit, there was not a moment 
to be lost. 














do what I am doing, Kathie will scold me when 
she knows I have been myself to make enquiries ; 
still, when I tell her all,” and then Margaret 
paused an instant as she was hurrying out. of ‘the 
room, “but I must not tell her all; I must tell 


; Do one ; not even Jocelyn shall know that some 


cruel, treacherous enewy has tried to stab him in 
the dark, has tried to work mischief between us ; 
it is my own secret ; no one shall ever know it.” 
Taking up the hated letter, Lady Hilliard 
unlocked a drawer in her writing table and flung 
the envelope into it coutemptuously. 
“T feel degradedZeven by having touched it ; 


and when I think that for a moment I almost. 


believed it, oh ! I could hate myself.” 

She slipped hurriedly down the stairs, fortu- 
nately no servant saw her go. With swift 
unfaltering feet Margaret hastened to the big 
door, 

It was the first time she had ever opened it 
herself, or passed out through its portals un- 
attended by her servants and all the state that 
now surrounded her life. 

There was a little thrill of adventurous feeling 
about her now, as gathering her habit about her 
she drew the door after her and hurried down 
the steps. 

A cab was crawling along in the distance and 
she hastened to hail it, hoping the while she 
should not meet anyone that she knew. 

“ Jocelyn will be surprised when he hears of 
my visit ; will he scold me I wonder?” she asked 
herself with a faint smile, as she got into the 
hansom and was driven swiftly offin the direction 
of her love’s rooms. 

“Tt is I who should scold him,” she said next, 
and then again came that sickening touch of 
anxiety, “but ah! if he is really ill ;. if some- 
thing has happened, oh! I am nervous ; I dread, 
I hardly know what.” 

In truth the girl’s whole body was quivering 
with a curious sort of excitement despite her 
brave and sweet resistance to the hideous facts 
set forth with such cold certainty in that letter, 
it was impossible for Margaret not to feel the 
result of the shock she had had. 

Her lovely young face was white and wan 
though she did not know this, and there was a 
look in her brown eyes that would have given 
considerable pain to all those who knew and 


loved the girl could they have seen her at this- 


moment, 

A little colour rushed into her cheeks however 
as the cab drew up at Jocelyn’s number. 

Margaret hesitated only a moment, she was 
overwhelmed with shyness, especially as sundry 
men who were passing to and fro cast curious 
and admiring glances at the beautiful young 
creature in the riding habit. 

Love however overcame all other feelings, and 
Margaret walking to the door rang the bell quite 
boldly. 

She expected to see Borrett’s genial face appear, 
she was quite an old friend now with Jocelyn’s 
soldier servant, and a smile was ready on her lips 
to greet the man who was so valuable to her 
because of his loyalty and devotion to his 
master. 

Instead of Borrett however, beaming and 
respectful, the door when opened (after a lengthy 
pause during which Margaret had rung twice) 
revealed a cross looking and not over clean woman, 
who regarded Lady Hilliard with a snappy glance 
not unmixed with suspicion. 

The landlady wai not possessed of great 
discriminating powers ; to her all the young 
women who came enquiring after her “gents” 
were one and all marked in the same category, 
and that not a flattering one by any means. 

She was a, hard, shrewish woman, moreover 
embittered by long years of toil and misfortune, 
and though so far as Jocelyn was concerned she 
had no fault to find, where it touched 
Captain Gretton’s servant it was quite another 


_ matter. 


} 


| 


Sporadic warfare had been waged for an 
indefinite period between Borrett and the house- 


A tender light stole into her sweet brown eyes, | keeper, aud consequently whenever by chance 


a soft tender blush crept over her delicate, 
wistful face. 

“In a little while ; a few days now ; he will be 
mine, I shall be his wife, it cannot be wrong to 


the woman was called upon to attend to any of 
Borrett’s duties she was rendered just a little 
more disagreeable and snappish than usual. 

How well worn a truism is it that declares 








that upon little circumstances turn the big, the 
greatest events of our life ! 

Had matters just been a little different, had 
the housekeeper been another sort of woman 
with a good natured heart and a pleasant tongue, 
the sorrow that was to be built up between 
Jocelyn Gretton and the girl he adored might 
never have come into existence! But such was 
the crookedness of fate that at the very moment 
when Margaret Hilliard, quivering still from the 
effects of a terrible and unexpected blow, it was 
destined that she was to receive confirmation of 
the nideous facts set forth in that anonymous 
letter, given to her not by any defined enemy, 
but through the medium of a vulgar, spiteful 
scold, who little imagined the weight or the 
responsibility that was to be attached to her 
roughly uttered words, _ 

The moment the housekeeper’s eyes fell upon 
Lady Hilliard’s pretty enquiring face, she pursed 
up her lips in a sour way. 

Almest before Margaret had faltered out her 
question an answer was spapped at her. 

“Tf it’s Captain Gretton you’re after you're 
too late ; he was off early this mornin’, him and 
that impident valet of his and I suppose they 
took the foreign young woman along with them 
too, leastways she’ve gone from here, and a good 
job too say I; I-ain’t fond o’ having my door 
rammed at all day by young women. Gentle- 
men’s chambers ain’t the proper places for young 
girls, and so I tcld that other as come last 
night.” 

The woman’s grumbling fluency stopped here, 
and she gave a curious look at the young 
face before her that had grown suddenly ashen 
white. 

“Tf you want to leave a message you’d better 
write, and if I get the address I’ll forward on the 
letter,” she said, and though no one but herself 
knew it, this was a decided concession on her 
part. 

The quietness, the pallor, the agony, that had 
dawned in Margaret’s lovely face had touched an 
unexpectedly soft corner in the woman’s heart ; 
dimly she felt she had made a mistake, though 
how exactly this had come about she could not 
have explained. 

She had spoken in the manner she usually 
employed to all young women who came enquir- 
ing at her door ; she had not stopped to mark a 
difference in Margaret any more than she had 
paused to mark a difference in Anastasi the 
evening before. She went on talking quickly. 

“Yes ; I'll forward any letters if I gets my 
orders, but I’ve an opinion, miss,” here was 
another concession ; “ that Captain Gretton won’t 
be returning here in no hurry, he’ve gone away 
sudden like and his man he paid me up in full 
afore they went, which he don’t generally do afore 
he leaves ; but I make no doubt that Borrett 
man ‘ull be turning up ’ere iu a day or two ; and 
so if you’ve any message——”’ 

Lady Hilliard paused a moment before she 
spoke ; her voice was low but quite quiet, quite 
steady when it came. 

“T have no message ; thank you,” she said, in 
that dull quiet way, and turning half dazed, her 
face as white as the linen collar round her throat, 
the girl moved back to the cab. 

The housekeeper followed her out; her curi- 
osity was fully roused at the fact that she had 
made a mistake, was more strongly emphasised 
now than before. 

“Tf you'll leave your name, miss,” she said, 
hurriedly. 

Margaret shook her head. 

“There is no occasion,” she said, 

She gave the address of her house to the cab- 
man, and as she was driven away the housekeeper 
was left looking after her with the uneasy 
conviction forcing itself upon her that for once 
she had over reached herself, and had insulted a 
lady, and not one of the middle-class girls who 
were her peculiar detestation. 

Margaret was driven back to her home iu a 
state of mind which could not possibly be set 
down here, 

The first shock of the morning had been rude 
and terrible enough, but this second! this 
absolute confirmation of those hideous accusa- 
tions ! 
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The girl trembled in every limb; her heart 
beat with suffocating pain in her throat, her 
sorrow was encompassed about now with a flood 
of burning indignation, of deeply wounded pride, 
of stunned amazement. 

She was bewildered by it all. Nevertheless, 
her thought was coherent, her decision formed 
irrevocably. 

She was so just, so honest, so straight dealing 
herself ; it was absolutely incredible to her that 
anyone, least of all the man she loved, the man 
she almest worshipped, should have been thrust 
before her eyes now as a creature so base, so 
faithless, so untrue ! 

For what reason had he wooed her? Why 
have brought his love, or pretence of love, into 
her life when other influences were so strong 
upon him, and another ~woman was already 
woven into his existence?. For what purpose 
had he sought her? Why had he acted such a 
part? What explanation or excuse could be 
urged in his defence ? 

Vague thoughts that had drifted now and then 
across Margaret’s mind, little natural feelings of 
jealousy that had come all unsought into her 
heart about that beautiful Italian girl, that 
young cousin who lived always at Yelverton, and 
was so dear to Sir Noel, now grew into definite 
facts, into decided proofs against Jocelyn and 
against his honesty. . 

Margaret grew cold and hard under the 
malignant touch of the demon jealousy which, 
strengthened by her insulted pride, now assailed 
her. : 

She seemed a woman turned to stone, a 
creature full of bitter thoughts of strongest 
doubt. The glory of the summer morning was a 
mockery to her ; she sat white and stiff as she 
was driven through the sunny streets. 

When the cab stopped at her door she alighted 
in mechanical fashion, 

She was absolutely impervious to the surprise 
written on her butler’s face when he opened the 
door and saw her standing there. 

“Pay the cab,” she said, curtly, her usual 
emile driven from her lips and eyes. 

She went up the stairs slowly and deliberately. 
Kathleen Bartropp met her at the top, 

“Welcome home, Fairy!” Kathleen cried, 
gaily. “ You have had a splendid morning for 
your ride, I hope you are as hungry as a 
hunter !” 

Margaret looked at her friend’s smiling face, 
and as their eyes met Kathleen Bartropp gave a 
little start. 

“Why, Margaret darling, what is the matter ? 
How pale you look ; has there been an accident ? 
You are not hurt? Speak at once, dear; you 
make me quite frightened ! ” 

Margaret put out ber hand to her friend. 

“Do not be frightened,” she said, slowly, her 
voice dull, keavy, and slow, “there bas been no 
accident ; Jam not hurt. There has only been a 
little mistake ; if you will come in here I will tell 
you all there is to tell.” 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tr was night at Yelverton. A beautiful night ; 
a glorious moon that spread a silver garment over 
the old castellated building, and formed filmy, 
lacy patterns upon the lawn as it fell through the 
branches of the trees. 

Anastasi sat looking out at the moonlight, 
she was in one of her favourite seats in the 
corridor that led to Sir Noel’s apartments. 

The wide window was thrown open and the 
chill night air came stealing in. 

She was keeping watch there ; watch over the 
son who throughout the day that was gone had 
never moved from'the bedside where lay the form, 
the mortal remains of his most beloved father. 

It was almost impossible for Anastasi to trace 
exactly all that had passed in this long, this ever 
memorable day; her whole heart, her whole 
theughts we:e centred on Jocelyn ; on the pale 
haggard man who jike one demented had rushed 
away from London by the very earlicst train that 
could be caught, hastening on the wings of a 
grief, of a yearning desire, too great to be set 





down-in words, te throw himself at the feet of 
his dead father, there to pour out the sorrow, the 
desolation that oppressed bim. 

Anastasi had gone away from Jocelyn’s rooms 
about midnight. 

Mr. Fielding coming to find her discovered her 
sitting crouched up on the staircase. 

“Come; come,” he had said, warmly and with 
a pretence of scolding, “ this will never do ; you 
have done grand work to-day child, you must 
rouse yourself ; we can have no despair, we want 
all our energy, all our wits. Come, I am going 
to send you home to my wife. Borrett shall go 
with you ; I have written a mete explaining every- 
thing. Ishall stay here to-night, the boy has 
need of me ; but you must go. My wife’s house 
is the proper place for you.” 

With gentle, fatherly hands, the lawyer lifted 
the girl to her feet. 

“ He is quiet now ; he understands, but he is 
stunned with his grief; ’’ he said this, answering 
the unuttered question in her eyes. “I shall 
stay with him; be has known me all his life ; I 
think I am a little comfort to him now, poor 
lad, it is but a poor consolation that I can give 
him in such fearful trouble as this that has 
come upon him !” 

Urged by Mr. Fielding’s kindness, and ex- 
hausted beyond all deseripiion, Tasi had allowed 
herself to be conveyed to the lawyer's house. 

Mrs. Fielding gave hera tender welcome, and 
with her own hands undressed the girl and put 
her to bed. 

Before she had left Anastasi bad turned to 
Mr. Fielding. 

“There is one who must be told,” she 
whispered, “I—I—cannot do this, and ill as he 
is now Jocelyn may not be able; you will write 
to Lady Hilliard. She must be told; at 
once.” 

Mr. Fielding agreed to this instantly, his heart 
full of admiration for this sweet, unselfish woman 
who had remembrance in such a time for the 
creature who held the one place on earth most 
dear to her. 

“Who shall say that women are not angels,” 
Mr. Fielding had muttered to himself as he 
stood and watched Tasi drive away in a four- 
wheeler, Borrett mounting careful guard on the 
box beside the driver. 

Then the lawyer had gone back to Jocelyn and 
the task of trying to minister to the young man’s 
agony of mind was so engrossing that the promise 
he had given to Tasi faded out of his 
remembrance. 

With so much weighty matter to turn over 
in his mind this was more than natural. 

Tor hour after hour of that eventful night, 
the lawyer sat watching the bowed form of 
Jocelyn Gretton sitting grappling with this 
awful, this overpowering grief, whilst his own 
mind revolved over and over the prospects of the 
future, as it had been set forth so harshly, so 
cruelly, by Cuthbert Denison. 

‘‘D—m him for a black-hearted cur,” the 
lawyer said to himself many times. “ By Heaven, 
if it had not been for the terrible stain of murder 
on that dear boy’s soul I would not have stretched 
out a finger to help Denison—villain, brute that 
he is. Hanging, pure and simple, is too good for 
him. J, myself, would like to give'a hand to 
the task of ridding the earth of such vermin |” 

But this outburst of indignant contempt for 
the blackguard who had worked such evil to 
Jocelyn very quickly gave way to more sober 
thoughts, and the heart of the faithful Gretton 
friend and lawyer grew heavy as lead as he 
summed up the future that awaited “ the lad,” as 
he always called Jocelyn. 

What if this extraordivary claim that Cuthbert 
had put forward so coolly, 0 determinedly, proved 
true ? 

The more Mr. Fielding thought over the 
matter the stronger grew bis fears. Of course, 
until the whole case was proved by competent 
people, there wes every possibility of a plot, of a 
false story in this extraordinary, this most 
hideous accusation, Denison had brought against 
the young wife who had been so passionately 
adored by Jocelyn’s father. 

The night had worn away at last, and the 
morning dawned, The first train to Yelverton 


-his father killed suddenly by 





left by seven o'clock, and half-an-hour before 
that time Jocelyn Gretton was ready to start for 
his old home that possibly might never be his 
home any more, and would most assuredly, what- 
ever might happen in other matters, remain 
clothed in a sadness too great for words, after 
the death that had come so suddenly, so cruelly, 
to his beloved father. 

Neither Borrett nor Mr. Fielding could restrain 
their emotion when they locked on the haggard, 
changed face of the young man. 

The horrible suffering contained in this night 
would be written on Jocelyn Gretion for many 
and many a day to come, and a lasting trace re- 
main in the sprinkling of white hairs that had 
appeared like magic amid the thick brown curls. 

Jocelyn took no notice of them ; he was indeed 
hardly sane at this moment. The vision of 
those awful, 
those shockingly cruel words that had come 
from Cuthbert’s lips haunted him at every 
turn—everything, every person in the world 
passed from his remembrance at this time. He 
was conscious of but one thought, one idea one 
longing to be at Yelverton back beside the dead 
body of his father, the father whom he had loved 
with such a devoted adoring love and who would 
never speak to him again. 

Remembrance of ‘Tasi’s goodness, of her un- 
failing tenderness never even came to Jocelyn 
now—just as the image of his sweet love was 
wiped completely out of his mind. Looking at 
him as they sat together going down in the train, 
watching the blank look iu the beautiful grey 
eyes, noting the white set of his lips, Mr. Field- 
ing was seized with a great fear concerning 
Jocelyn, 

* The lad haz got too much to bear—another 
straw laid on the burden and his brain will go. 
I can’t bear to look at him with that awful 
change on his face. I tremble as to what may 
happen in the future.” 

So soon as they were arrived at Yelverton and 
Mr. Fielding had seeu Jocelyn go into the room 
where lay the body of his dead father, the 
lawyer after refreshing himself with a bath and 
some breakfast, went into Sir Noel’s well- 
remembered apartment, and locking himself ir 
began to go steadily through every drawer, 
every box or cabinet where it would be likely he 
could find some paper, some clue, to aid him in 
upsetting this most iniquitous accusation and 
claim that Cuthbert Denison was putting forth 
against the dead man and against his property. 

About noon Tasi, accompanied by Mrs. 
Fielding, arrived at Yelverton, and in her the 
lawyer found comfort and assistance, 

He made her repeat over and over again the 
scene that had been enacted at Yelverton the day 
day before ; that scene which, beginning with 
Cuthbert Denison’s unexpected appearance, had 
ended so tragically with Sir Noel Gretton’s sud- 
den death. 

“But did Sir Noel make no reply? Did he 
urge no denial to this horrible thing ¢” 

That was the question that Mr. Fielding asked 
Tasi again and again. 

The girl had always the same answer to give. 

* My poor uncle did not exchange one word 
with Mr. Denison. As the horrible story was 
told him so cruelly, so mercilessly, he grew ter- 
ribly white. He put out his lands as if for help, 
and when I rushed to him calling to him to speak, 
to bave courage, he only answered wiih a groan 
that went through my heart, and then bending 
forward he fell into my arms—dead !” 

Mr. Fielding strode slowly up and down; his 
wife shared with him in his dismay and agita- 
tion, 

“But surely this cannot be true. 
not be true—I will not believe it !” 

“ What we believe and what we can prove are 
two widely different things, my dear,” her hus- 
band replied, sombrely. ‘It is our business to 
prove that Cuthbert Denison is a liar. The 
difficulty will be how to do this quickly before all 
the world is made acquainted with a stery, which 
however untrue, will, if it be circulated, mean , 
pain in the deepest degree to poor Jocelyn.” ; 

There was nothing but acquiescence to give to 
this statement, and until something definite was 
forthcoming on the enemy’s side, nothing in the 


Oh, it can- 
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COME, COME, THIS WILL NEVER DO; YOU HAVE DONE GRAND WORK TO-DAY, CHILD,” SAID MR, FIELDING, WARMLY, 


way of defence or repudiation cculd be brought 
forward by Jocelyn’s friends. 

And thus the day had worn away. Witha 
loyalty and generosity worthy of him, Mr.Fielding 
had turned his back on all other business, 

He had telegraphed to his confidential clerk to 
come down to Yelverton in the evening, bringing 
such matters as required his personal attention 
and the strong box containing all the papers con- 
nected with the Gretton estates. And so night 
had ended the day at last. 

Anastasi sat watching and waiting in the 
moonlight for Jocelyn to come forth from the 
chamber of death, while Mr. Fielding received his 
clerk in the library below, and many matters of 
business were discussed between them. The 
Italian girl sat alone in the corridor, her great 
wistful eyes turned as the eyes of a faithful 
animal to that still darkened room where the 
man she loved sat fighting with his grief. 

She would not venture in to arouse him, yet 
her woman’s heart was torn by anxiety about 
him. Once she had looked round to see Borrett 
standing by her side. There was a look as of 
tear-stains on the honest fellow’s face. He carried 
some brandy and water on a tray and some sand- 
wiches, 

“Don’t you think, miss, as how you could per- 

suade the Captain to take this ‘ere? He must 
be nigh dead. He ain’t touched food nor drink 
since last night at dinner. I’m fair frightened 
about him, that I am, miss ; but I don’t like to 
goanigh him, It seems wrong like to disturb 
him.” 
“I will go,” Anastasi said. She rose from her 
crouching seat by the window, and motioned 
Borrett to follow her, “I will try and get him to 
come out,” she said. 

Breathing a little prayer the girl stood before 
the closed door of that chamber of death. She 
paused only a moment, then turned the handle. 

“ Jocelyn !”’ she called, in her low, sweet voice. 
** Jocelyn, my brother !” 

There was no afitwer, no sound, no move- 
ment. 





Anastasi repeated his name. The silence con- 
tinued. The girl’s heart beat quickly. She 
moved into the room. 

“Jocelyn,” she sdid. It was dark; but she 
could see him sitting there, his head bowed till 
his forehead touched his father’s dead hand. 
“ Jocelyn, it is I, dear,” Tasi said tremblingly. 

Still no answer. 

She stooped her head—there was no sound of 
breathing. 

With a little cry the girl stepped back. 

“Your master is ill, Come,” she said to 
Borrett. ° 

Tn an instant the stalwart fellow was bending 
over Jocelyn’s bowed form, and half-lifting half- 
dragging, Borrett got the young man outside 
into the corridor. 

“ He’s fainted, miss, that’s all ; I ain’t surprised ; 
I only wonder as he ain’t killed with all this 
business—will you hold his head, miss, and jest 
moisten his lips with brandy while | go and fetch 
someone as can ’elp me carry ’im to his bed— 
he’s a bit too big for me to manage all alone.” 

Tasi let him go without a word and remained 
bending over the silent figure with eyes blinded 
with her tears, No sign of returning life came 
to the prostrate form, but Taai’s heart that 
would have sorrowed at other times, almost 
rejoiced at this fact; now it meant oblivion—and 
oblivion was peace, in the face of such awful, 
such cverwhelming sorrow as stood before poor 
Jocelyn henceforward., As she knelt there minis- 
tering to him with tender eyes, Mr. Fielding 
came along the corridor. 

“Alas! poor lad!” he said, brokenly as he 
looked down upon Jocelyn, “and as if your cup 
were not full enough, you are smitten by another, 
by the very hand that should cling to you most 
tenderly,” he put a letter into Tasi’s hands as 
he spoke. ‘“‘ Read this,” he said, tereely, “and 


judge your fellow woman more kindly if you can 
than I do. 
Tasi bent forward into the broad patch of 
moonlight. 
The letter was in Margaret Hilliard’s hand- 


” 





writing addressei to Mr. Fielding at his London 
office, evidently brought down by the clerk from 
town. It was very short and very cold. 

“Lady Hilliard will be obliged if Mr, Fielding 
will be so good as to convey to Captain Gretton 
the information that the engagement that has 
existed between them is at an end absolutely, and 
that Lady Hilliard does not desire to hold any 
further communication with Captain Gretton.” 

A sense of amazement, of indignation too 
stupendous to be realized in one moment, 
over Tasi as she read these cruel words, the final 
touch indeed to the structure of misery raised 
up before Jocelyn’s pathway. 

“ And this is the woman he has loved,” she 
said to herself passionately, and then her 
thoughts were hushed for Jocelyn had moved— 
his lips were parted, he was speaking. She bent 
over him, so close her ear almost rested on those 
lips. 

A whisper passed through ‘them, and at that 
whisper Tasi shuddered. ; 

“ Margaret—love—wife. You are all that is 
left to me—cling to me always, dear love—or my 
heart will break !” 

A sob broke from Tasi’s lips as she listened. 
What sorrowful irony of fate was this, that 
whilst his returning consciousness should lead 
him to call upon the name of his love, she held 
in her hands the written words of renunciation 
that came from the very woman to whom he 
clung so tenderly, to whom his heart turned so 


entirely ! 
(To be continued.) 








Greek and Roman doors always opened out- 
ward, and when a man was passing out of a house 
he knocked on the door so as not to open it 12 
the face of a passer-by. 

Tuere are agricultural ants in Texas that 
actually plant grain, and reap and store the 
harvest. The farmers should turn their energies 
to some practical account. 
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ALISON’S MARRIAGE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Wuen Alison came to herself she was lying on 
the sofa in a room furnished more beautifully 
than any she had ever seen before, and a grave, 
quiet-looking woman, clad in a soft, black dress 
and natty white apron, the very picture of an 
old-fashioned upper servant, sat watching her. 
She rose as Alison’s eyes wandered anxiously 
round the room, and came up to the sofa. 

“You are better now, ma’am. My lady wil! 
be glad to hear that.” 

: “I—I don’t understand,” said Alison feebly. 

The man said Mrs. Eustace didn’t live here, 
and I meant to go away.” 

“You were too ill,” said Dobbs, compas- 
sonately. “Either the shock of not finding 
your friend was too much for you or you were 
over tired, for you fainted clean away in the hall. 
My lady was frightened and sent for the doctor, 
but he said if was only that you were over-tired, 
and if we kept you quiet you'd be all right very 
soon,” 


Alison tried to get up, but her limbs shouk so 
whe {was obliged to lie down again ; she looked 
wistfully at the maid. 

“‘T feel so weak.” 

‘Of course you do, ma’am,” said Dobbs, 
ugely, “seeing you’ve eaten nothing for hours, 
I'l just step downstairs, and tell them to bring 
Jou up a little supper, and then my lady will like 
see you if you feel well enough.” 

,, But I ought to go away,” said poor Alison. 

[have no claim on Lady Hetherton. She will 
think I am intruding on her kindness.” 

No fear of that, ma’am. My lady thinks as 
tuch of Mr, Eustace as though he were her own 
“on, I’m sure she'd wish to take every care of 
‘ny friend of his wife’s,” 

Dobbs was goae, Alison’s head ached so 
eribly she was quite unfit to argue the point. 
¢ lay back on the pillows feeling she ought to 
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leave this peaceful haven and go out into the 
bleak, cold world; and yet utterly unable to force 
her trembling limbs to do her bidding. 

Someone came in soon, not Dobbs but an old 
lady with soft, silvery hair, and a dress of black 
satin so soft and rich as to be quite noiseless, 
and without even the faintest rustle. She had 
a cap of the softest cobwebby lace ; there were 
diamond rings on her fingers and a diamond 
brooch at her throat; but there was nothing 
formidable about her in spite of her rich attire, 
and she came up to Alison with the kindest air 
of welcome. 

“My dear, Iam so sorry for your disappoint- 
ment. I know what a shock it must have been 
to you to come here, expecting to find your friend, 
and then hear euddenly she had gone to America, 
Katy and I are very intimate, so I hope you will 
let me try and take her place ; at any rate you 
must stay at Glen Rosa until you have quite 
recovered,” 

The beautiful grey eyes sought the speaker’s 
face wistfully. It seemed there was something 
strangely familiar in their expression to Lady 
Hetherton, who found herself wondering of whom 
the young stranger reminded her. 

“Katy would have helped me,” said Alison, 
sadly; “ but now I must go away.” 

“You must do nothing of the sort,” replied 
her hostess ; “if you will trust me with your 
confiderce I will promise you my best help and 
sympathy. If you prefer it you shall tell me 
nothing; but in any case you must stay here until 
you are strong enough to resume your wander- 
in ” 

“ How very kind you are!” exclaimed Alison, 
in a bewiidered voice. “ Lady Hetherton, have 
you any daughters ?” 

“No, my dear, I am a childless old woman. 
My husband left me this house and a large 
income for my life ; at my death both revert to 
the present Lord Hetherton ; if I had had it in 
my power to provide for Charles Eustace, I 
would never have let him leave England, but I 
could do nothing to assure his future, so it 
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OF YOUR DAUGHTER 4S #Y WIFE/”’ SAID JAMES CHAPMAN, NONCHALANTLY, 


seemed best he should accept the post offered 
him at New York ; but I can tell you it was a 
sad parting for me. Charley is the very last of 
my own kindred, and though our exact relation- 
ship is only cousins, I could not love him better 
if he were a nephew of my own.” 

“T’m glad he’s nice, for Katy’s sake, She 
loved him so.” 

“And he her,” replied Lady Hetherton with 
a smile. “I never saw two people more 
attached to each other though I have seen 
many happy marriages.” 

Just then the firelight suddenly grew more 
brilliant, and the flames revealed to the old lady 
what the lamp, subdued by a large shade, had 
not shown her—the bright band of gold on the 
stranger's left hand. 

“My dear child,” she said anxiously, “ where 
is your husband? Surely, young and beautiful 
as you are, you are not roaming about the world 
without his knowledge ?” 

“Don’t condemn me,” appealed the poor girl 
eagerly. “Ob, Lady Hetherton! have pity on 
me! Don’t send me back to him!” 

The kind old lady was intensely shocked, but 
she uttered no word of blame, and only said, 
gently,— 

“You have my promise to keep your secret, if 
only you will trust me.” 

“T was married to him—this morning. [b 
seems months ago, but it is only twelve hours. 
Mother said if I refused him she would turn nie 
out into the streets. He was rich, and we are very 
poor, I tried to find a way of escape—indeed, f 
did. I begged him to wait for the money, and [ 
would repay him honestly ; but he said he wauted 
me, not money, and that he would ruin mother 
and the children unless I married him.” 

“He must have been a monster !”’ cried Lady 
Hetherton, feelingly. . 

“He is what people call handsome, but he is 
not quite English. He looks almost like a half- 
caste, and he has strange ideas of women ; he 
thinks they are only playthings to be bought and 
sold, and I—I hated him.” 
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* And you had no friends ?” 

“ My father died last June. Oh, Lady Hether- 
ton ! if he had lived [ should never have been so 
persccuted. I was almost frantic—I could not 
bear to think of the children starving—and it 
would have come to that. At first I thought I 
would ki!l myself, the river looked so calm and 
peaceful, and then there would be nothing more 
to suffer. Then I felt I could not do that, or I 
should never see my father again. I asked him 
—the man I married—if he would take the risk 
of my not contenting him, and he said, ‘ Yes.’ 
The deed, settling a hundred a year on mother 
and the children, was drawn up. I felt they 
were safe, and I could not bear the idea of living 
with him, so—I ran away.” 

“But surely he did not leave you alone ?” en- 
quired Lady Hetherton. 

“It was in the train, and he was asleep. He 
had been up nearly all night, and he had taken 
too much wine.” Here Alison shuddered. ‘So 
when we stopped at Rugby I just got out. [ knew 
[should have two hours’ start, and that even if he 
discovered my flight at once, he could not leave the 
train to seck me till he reached Crewe. The last 
letter I had from Katy was dated from here, and 
{ seemed to know that just because she loved Mr. 
Eustace so very dearly, she wou!d pity me.” 

“How old ae you!” asked the old lady 
gently. 

“ Just twenty-one.” 

“My poor little girl,” said her kind friend, 
“have you counted the cost? Do you know that 
you may have fifty or sixty more years to live, 
and that you will have to spend them all alone? 
You can never have a husband’s love—never be 
the happy mistress of a home made bright with 
children’s voices.” 

“T know.” 

Alison’s voice was quite steady. 

“Tf I had cared for any one else J couldn't 
have done it; but you see I never mean to love 
apyone, and so it is easy.” 

“Not easy,” said Lady Hetherton gravely. 
“ My dear, what were your plans? Did you mean 
to write to your husband, telling him you had 
left him for ever? Were you going to be as one 
dead to your own family? If they live in the 
same place as he does you have no alternative.” 

“T had thought of that,” confessed Alison. “I 
meant it all to be just as though I bad died—I 
had done all I could for them by marrying him, 
and mother never cared for me—she wouldn’t 
mind. I knew it was giving up all those I loved ; 
but 1 would rather never see one of them again 
than have to be always with him. I hated him ; 
his kisses seemed somehow to degrade me—he 
would have made me remember always that I 
was his—-bought with his gold.” 

Lady Hetherton hesitated. 

“T don’t know how the law stands,” she said 
slowly ; “but I fancy he could compel you to 
return to him.” 

“T never will, I would rather kill myself.” 

“You must stay with me for the present,” 
said the kind old lady. “I shall give out in my 
household that you are a friend of Mrs. Eustace, 
come from a long distance to see her, not knowing 
she had left England. There is only one thing 
difficult—you must have a name. If your hus- 
band should trace you to Coventry we must 
guard againts bis finding you, so neither your 
maiden name nor the one you took to-day will 
be safe. What shall we call you?” 

Alison shook her head, she was past origina- 
ting anything. 

“You remind me of an old school-fellow of 
mine whom I loved very dearly, Poor Alice would 
gladly have lent her name to anyone in trouble, 
will you let me settle the matter for you, and 
call you Miss Hope ?” 

“Willingly, gladly. I will do anything, any- 
thing so that you promise never to give me up 
to him,” agreed Alison, and then the valued and 
discreet Dobbs re appearing, she was instructed 
by her lady to help Miss Hope undress, and so 
the miserable wedding-day drew to a close. 





CHAPTER X. 
EitHer the champagne was very powerful, or 


| dissipation of the night before; for not only did 


he sleep on undisturbed by his bride’s flight, but 
he never woke until they stopped at Crewe, 
and the entrance of the ticket collector just 
before the train reached Liverpool was the first 
thing that roused him from his slumbers. 

He was a man of very sharp perception; the 
truth dawned on him in an instant, Alison had 
run away. He never thought of disaster or acci- 
dent having caused her abzerce, he realized at 
once that she had left him, and that, clever as he 
thought himself, he had been foiled and outwitted 
by an inexperienced girl. 

And he hated her for her victory ; the passion 
he had felt for her changed to the most bitter 
matics. He resolved to be revenged ov her, he 
would make her life such a misery she should 
bitterly regret the advantages she had thrown 
away. He would crush her pride in the very 
dust until she begged and besought him to take 
her back. He would not claim her, he would not 
compel her to return to him, but he would find 
her and hover like a dark shadow over her whole 
future. He would hunt her down, and by a 
distorted version of the truth, rob her of any 
friends she might make im the future. He would 
make her rue the day whon she put this humilia- 
tion upon him. 

He went to a first-rate hotel at Liverpool and 
promptly te’egraphed to Mr. Lothian— “ his bride 
had been taken ill, and they must give up all 
idea of sailing in the Fairy Queen; he was re- 
turning with ber to London at once.” 

This skilful invention being off his mind, he 
discussed a late lunch with a very fair appetite, 
then took hishat, and carefully buttoning his over- 
coat 20 as to leave no trace visible of his watch- 
chain, he left the hotel, and turning. towards the 
lower part of the city soon found himself iu the 
slums which are to be found in the humbler bye 
ways of every great town. 

James Chapman had told his wife he knew 
Liverpool as well as Oakhempstead ; he might 
have said truly he knew it better, he had never 
entered the courts and rookeries of the latter 
town, and certainly would not have walked them 
with thesame familiar ease he showed in finding 
his way among the Liverpool slums. 

The people who Ceclared the prosperous law- 
yer to have a “touch of the tar brush’ were quite 
right; old Chapman’s first wife bad been of 
African descent, born of an African mother and 
an English father she wasan exceptionally hand- 
some woman, and showed little trace of her mixed 
descent, the taint appeared more strongly in her 
children, the first, a girl, would have been des- 
cribedjas “coloured ” by any impartial judge; the 
boy, James, just managed to pass for English, 
though as before remarked, most people had their 
suspicions of his having “ dark blood.” 

At his wife’s death before he settled down in 
Oakhempstead, Mr. Chapman gave up his daugh- 
ter, she was then five years old and utterly 
unmanageable by English nurses; the lawyer 
felt the girl would always be a ssurce of irrita- 
tion and annoyance to him, and he paid a hand- 
some premium toa married couple in Liverpool 
to adopt her as their own. 

When James Chapman grew up, he learned 
the truth; and being appealed to by his sister, 
who married young, and was in very poor 
circumstances, he sent her money, and visited 
her from time to time, being looked up to by her 
and her husband as a kind of superior being. 

Helen Chapman had been brought up by plain 
working people. She married a common sailor, 
and after his death was left to support a large 
family as best she could. Little fear that she 
would oppose her brother, who was the one 
wealthy relative she possessed, 

James knew perfectly he could depend on her, 
and in the cruel scheme of vengeance he had 
formed Helen would play no incousiderable part. 

She was turned forty now, a tall, powerful 
woman, who had lost her good looks through 
hardships and poverty, until nothing of them 
remained but a pair of dark, glittering eyes. 

She lived in a miserable court, where she 
rented two rooms at five shillings a week. 

James could have raised her to what she 
would have thought affluence, and never felt it, 


people realize his power, and keep them well 
under his foot. 

“ Well, Helen !” 

“ Well, James! Who'd have thought of see- 
ing you?” exclaimed Mrs. Henman, with a 
glance at her brood which made them disperse 
like the wind. 

She was permitted to use his Christian name, 
almost the only token of their relationship he 
allowed her. 

“ How’s Lucy ?” 

The woman brushed away a tear. Lucy was 
her eldest girl, her best-loved child, and she was 
slowly dying of consumption, 
“ She’s very sadly, James, 

be long now she’s left to me.” 
“Ts her recovery quite impossible ?” 

“ Quite. If she had plenty of food, and could 
be moved to a warmer climate, she might live 
till Christmas ; as it is, I fear she’s going very 
soon.” f 

“ Supposing I took Lucy te the Isle of Wight, 
and you with her to nurse her ; if I paid a woman 
to Took after the children while you were-away, 
and paid the expenses of the funeral, besides 
giving you twenty pounds to start again with ; 
how would you like it, Helen ?” 

The poor woman’s eyes glittered at the pros- 
pect, but she only said slowly,— 

“ Don’t mock me, Jim; you're not likely to 
do all that. I couldn’t expect it of you, though 
we're the children of the same parents, and it 
was_ Only a cruel chance made me a shade too 
dark.” 

TH do all I've said, and more, Helen—on one 
conditiom”’ 

“ Oh, Jim, if it’s anything I can do you may 
trust me, Oh, do speak.” 

“Tt’s simple enough. I'll take you and Lucy 
to the Isle of Wight, and settle you in one of the 
best hotels ; I'll get avy mortal thing money can 
buy for the girl—on the one condition that you 
speak of her to every one you meet as my wifi, 
and that when she dies, you let her be buried 1s 
* Alison Chapman,’” 

“ But you haven’t got a wife, Jim,” objected 
Mrs. Henman mildly ; ‘“‘tand—I should never 
remember.” 

“T have a wife. I was married this morning 
to an ungrateful minx who has run off and let! 
me in the lurch. I don’t want to go home and 
be jeered at by all my friends and acquaintance. 
My scheme can hurt no one, You get change of 
air and comforts for your child, it spares me 
from answering a hundred onerous questions ; 
only you must decide quickly. If you agree, you 
can meet me at the station to-night. I have all 
Alison’s luggage, so there can be no difficulty on 
that score,” 

Mrs. Henman hesitated. 

“ We should have to tell Lucy.” 

“ Perhaps, but none of the others ; and there 
is no need to tell Lucy herself until she is away.” 

It was a sore temptation, There was net & 
shilling in Mrs. Henman’s: purse. Her heart 
yearned to provide her sick child with comforts 
in her last days. 

The scheme, as her brother said, could hurt 
nobody—she yielded. 

“ Mrs Bray, upstairs, ’d see to the children 
gladly if I paid her a trifle, and—I can’t give up 
the chance of Lucy’s being comfortable.” 

Mrs. Bray agreed to see to the four young 
Henmans for a pound a week, and pay the rent 
out of it, too. 

Mr. Chapman paid down the first fortnight 
in advance, gave his sister five pounds for 
“ expenses,” and departed, telling her to mee 
him at the station at eight. 

He wrote two letters before he left Liverpool, 
one to Mrs. Hilton the other to his stepmotler. 
He told both ladies the same story, The fog we 
so thick he had decided against a sea voyage. 

Alison seemed to have taken a chill, and they 
both thought after all-they would rather go tv 
some warmer part of England than leave thei! 
own country in such inclement weather. 

Mrs. Hilton, who was (for her) in a mos! 
amiable frame of mind, allowed Bab to read 
the bridegroom’s letter, That. young lady 
was furious at it, 


I don’t think it'll 








James Chapman was really tired out from the 


but that was not his way; he liked to make 


“Jt's just like James Chapman. I suppose he 
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wants to separate Alison from me completely. 
Why, he hasn’t even said where they are going.” 

“Alison will write herself as soon as they are 
settled, and give you the address,” suggested Mrs, 
Hilton, who was in the mood to look on the 
bright side of things. 

On Tuesday evening Barbara and her lover 
met. Now that the days were so short and the 
evenings so cold these meetings were extremely 
hard to come by ; but there was a Glee Society 
in Oakhempstead, to which they both belonged 
(Dick had paid Barbara’s subscription unknown 
to her mother), and it was a natural courtesy for 
Mr. Carew to escort an unprotected damsel home 
after the weekly meetings were over. 

Thet they chose the longest way, and mostly 
took an hour over a distance which might easily 
have been covered in ten minutes is not astonish- 
ing to those who remember their own courtship. 

It was the first time Dick had seen Barbara 
since the fatal Friday which gave her sister to 
James Chapman's keeping, and, naturally, his 
fret inquiry was for the bride and bridegroom. 

“Do you know Chapman is so engrossed with 
his honeymoon he’s forgotten even to send his 
address to the office. Stevens, the managing 
clerk, says he never knew him so negligent tefore. 
There’s nothing very pressing just now, and 
Stevens can see to all the business on hand; but 
it’s odd.” 

Barbara clung to Dick’s arm with a little 
scream, 

“T’m sure there’s something the matter. <Ali- 
con has never written a line. Oh, Dick, do you 
think he won’t let her?” 

Dick Carew was quite young, but he had 
plenty of tact. The very idea Barbara hinted at 
had crossed his mind ; but he was not going to 
confess it, and so terrify his poor little sweet- 
heart. 

“T think most likely they have both written, 
and some dolt of an hotel porter has forgotten to 
post their letters, Do you mean you have heard 
nothing ?” 

“Nothing from Alison. Mr. Chapman tele- 
graphed on Friday. The fog was so bad they 
were not going to France, but meant to content 
themselves with some warm place in England. 
He might just as well have said where.” 

“My dear child, most likely they had not made 
up their minds, Bab, I don’t want to defend 
James Chapman for forcing Alison to marry him, 
but I am quite sure he would not be unkind to 
her. 

“He said she had gota chill,” returned Bar- 
bara, her fears going to a fresh subject. ‘Do 
you think she is very ill?” 

“No, I don’t® said Dick, resolutely ; “ most 
men are utterly helpless in sickness, and I’m 
quite sure Mr. Chapman would telegraph for 
some of her own people to come and nurse his 
wife if she were seriously ill.” 

_ “Dick, please answer this. Don’t speak cheer- 
jully just to satisfy me; but tell me just what 
you think ?” 

“Well |” 

“Alison knows how anxious I should be about 
her, Don’t you think she would have written to 
me unless something prevented her?” 

“It's just possible she finds James Chapman 
pleasanter company than she expected, and that 
she’s ashamed to write and say so,” 

“ Dick !” 

_ “My dear Bab! Don’t tear me in pieces. He 
is desperately in love with Alison, and love does 
win a return sometimes,” 

“I don’t believe it.” 


Dick pressed the little hand on his arm. 
" “She will never care for him as I hope a certain 
little girl cares for me; but for her own sake, 
Bab, I hope Alison will try to get to like Mr. 
Chapman just a little.” 

. Will you promise me to send the address 
go you get it?” 

ea,” 


, Barbara’s anxiety was getting almost unbear- 
able, when Dick waylaid her coming out of 
chuch the following Sunday. 

uy Ltried to see you yesterday,” he said, gravely; 
but I couldn’t ‘meet you, and I was afraid of 

Yenturing to Rose Cottage lest Mrs. Hilton 


should beangry. Stevens got the address yester- 
day. It’s‘ Heatherley, near Ryde.’ ” 

“ But Alison has never written.” 

“ Well, this was a business letter ; but at the 
end Mr. Chapman mentioned his wife was still 
suffering from the chill caught on her wedding 
day, but he hoped she weuld soon be quite her- 
self again.” 

“Poor dear Alison ! Fancy being ill alone with 
him. Is Heatherley the name of the hotel ?” 

“No, it’s a tiny village a mile-or two from 
Ryde, just suitable for a honeymoon-retreat, for 
I don’t believe there are twenty houses in the 
place. Now, Bab, you can write to Alison, only 
don’t upbraid her for her silence ; she may have 
felt too ill for letters.” 

“ Dick, do you think Mr. Chapman will read 
my letter ? If so, I must be careful.” 

“T don’t think he’s likely to interfere with his 
wife’s correspondence ; but still, Bab, be careful. 
Don’t abuse him more than you can help.” 

Barbara wrote her letter that very afternoon ; 
but she found ita difficult task as they had never 
having been separated before. It was the first 
time she had ever written to her sister, and the 
fear that, after all, other eyes than Alison’s 
might read what she said, made her few lines 
very stiff and formal. She would not mention 
Mr. Chapman, she could not a:k how Alison was 
enjoying herself ; so anxiety for her sister’s 
health, and a great desire for her return, were 
about all expressed in the letter. 

It was answered almost by return of post by 
James Chapman. 

He said Alison was too tired and languid to 
write herself. She did not seem to throw off her 
cold, as he had hoped ; and if she did not pick 
up soon, he theught he should take her to 
Devonshire ; “in which case,” the letter con- 
cluded, “I should have to beg Mrs. Hilton to 
spare you to be with her, as I am afraid I can’t 
be away from the office longer than the month I 
arranged for.” 

It was a kindly-worded note, and under other 
circumstances Bab might have been consoled by 
it ; but, knowing her sister’s shrinking aversion 
to her husband, she could not understand Alison 
being content to leave him to write her letters. 

She sent a few lines to Mr. Chapman, begging 
him to send for her if she could be of the 
slightest use to her sister ; and then she tried to 
cheer herself up with thoughts of the happy 
time she and Alison would spend together in 
Devonshire. 

Perhaps the doctor would order young Mrs. 
Chapman to spend the whole winter there, when, 
if business tied James to Oakhempstead, being 
married to him would nct be so terrible after all. 

Just three weeks after Alison’s wedding the 
blow came. Entering the little diving-room with 
the tea-pot and tray of cups and saucers for the 
mornivg meal, Bab found her mother with an 
open letter in her hand, and a strange pained 
look—could it be of. remorse ?—upon her face. 
What was the matter? Mrs. Hilton was actu- 
ally crying ! 

“T wish I had been kinder to her, Barbara ; 
but she was your father’s darling, and I was 
jealous of his love for her. I never thought of 
this. ‘Vo think that we shall never see her 
again |” 

Barbara almost dashed the breakfast things on 
the table and came over to her mother’s side. 

“ What is it?” she asked ina sort of choked 
voice; “don’t keep me in torture. Do you 
mean that Alison is dangerously ill?” 

“She is dead!” blurted out Mrs, Hilton, too 
really shocked by the news to pause to choose 
her words. ‘“ Only fancy, Bab! a bride three 
weeks ago, and now dead. It’s awful to think 
of.” 


Barbara turned on her mother with blazing 
eyes. She forgot all filial duty ; ker heart was 
too sore for her to remember anything but the 
agony Alison had suffered during the last two 
months, and all from the coasummate selfishness 
of the woman who now pretended, with crocodile 
tears, to lament her. 

“ You never loved her,” said Bab scornfully. 
“You sold her, your own flesh and blood, for 
gold, You cared nothing what Alison suffered 





so that you had a roof over your head and food 





and clothes, Well, you will keep all that, the 
price for which you sacrificed her, so you need 
not pretend to be sorry. I’m not sorry! I'm 
glad !—glad! Do you hear? Alison hated 
James Chapman—the man you forced her to 
marry. Well, she’s free from him now! 

know anything of my darling, she’d rather go 
home to father than live on with that dreadful 
man,” 

Barvara broke down into a flood of bysterical 
tears, and then rushed up to her own room, the 
room she had shared—it seemed but yesterday— 
with Alison. 

There was the very place where Alison had 
knelt on the night when she first heard the 
sacrifice demanded of her. There was the chair 
where she had sat when Parbara kissed her for 
the last time before she went to St. Mary’s to 
give herself into bondage. 

Sitting there in her agony it came home to 
Barbara with terrible signilicance that Alison 
had not only welcomed death but expected it. 
She had never asked Bab to write to her. She 
had never alluded to the time when she should 
be back in Oakhempstead and ruling as mistress 
of the Red House be able to see plenty of her 
sister. From the moment of her ill-fated 
engagement she had never seemed to look for- 
ward, It was as though her wedding-day 
bounded her horizon, and she had vo thought for 
the time beyond. Her very Jast request was that 
her “ things,” the few trinkets of her childhood, 
her books and other prized trifles, should not le 
sept to the Red House to await her home-coming, 
but be divided by Barbara among herself and 
the five younger girls. Yes, it came home to 
Bab like a flash of lightning Alison had expected 
death. She had not only longed for the sum- 
mons which would give her freedom, she had felt 
certain of its coming. 

Downstairs Mrs. Hilton was pursuing her 
breakfast. She had lowered the blinds, and 
instructed the children to speak of their eldest 
sister as “poor Alison.” She had told Martha 
to dery her to all visitors (few came) on account 
of her deep bereavement, and had sent a mes- 
sage to Mr. Bold telling him cof her “recent 
loss,” and now she was really enjoying in a sort 
of way the reflected importance the event gave 
her. 

Mrs. Hilton had few deep feelings. She had 
loved her husband truly, but her grief for him 
was well-nigh choked up by the anxiety as to 
ways and means which followed it. She had 
more leisure to mourn Alison, for thanks to the 
girl’s uneelfishness, their future was now assured. 
Mrs. Hilton could not help thinking as she drank 
her second cup of coffee, it was a comfort the 
dear girl had not died defore the wedding-day. 
Now, thanks to Mr. Chapman’s generosity, all 
was just the same as though she had been 
spared, 

Barbara went downstairs after her first storm 
of tears, and tapped at the cnrate’s door. 

“My poor child,” he said, as he put a chair 
for her near the fire, “this is very sorry news 
for you,” 

“T’'m trying to be glad,” said Bab, huskily, 
“she was so miserable, and she did it for us. If 
she’d broken her heart over it I should never 
have forgiven myself, and now you know she’s at 
rest, and maybe she’s found father.” 

The lonely man put his hand on Bab’s shoulder 
kindly. 

“She was the sweetest, gentlest soul I ever 
met and her death is terribly sudden; but, 
Barbara, my dear, you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with, all that lies at your mother’s 
door.” 

“IT know. That is why I have come to you. 
Mr. Bold ; I can’t stay here. IfI went to Ryde 
by myself I should insult Bir. Chapman, or 
behave like a madwoman. Will you do this one 
thing for me? Will you take me to Heather- 
ley ?” 

Me Surely,” said the unselfish curate, “we will 
go to-day if you like. It will be a consolation to 
you to have seen her once again.” 

Bab put her hand over her eyes as though to 
soothe their burning throbs. 

“T can’t explain it to you, Mr. Bold; but if I 
go there I shall believe Alison is really dead. 
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Now I can’t realize it a bit. Don’t think me 
mad, but I have even caught myself wondering 
ae James Chapman is deceiving us.” 

i b ! ” 

“Oh, I know he isn’t really,” said the poor 
girl. “I feel Alison expected it. It was no 
surprise to her ; but, oh, Mr. Bold, if I don’t go 
to Ryde, I shall always at odd moments, have 
this doubt cropping up—it will comfort me all 
my life if you will take me.” 

“*T must see Mr. Grant and then we will start 
at once. I am afraid it will be very late at night 
before we can get back ; but, perhaps that will 
not matter.” 

Mrs, Hilton told Barbara it was an absurd 
journey, and she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self for troubling Mr. Bold ; but the curate assured 
his landlady he was thankful to be of any use, 
and the veriest follower of Mrs. Grundy could 
have seen no harm in Barbara accepting the 
escort of a grave, elderly man ; so the poor child 
had her way and they set off. 

It was a lovely day, as different as possible 
from that Friday three weeks ago when Alison 
had left them a bride. Mr. Bold took the 
greatest possible care of his young companion, 
and never obtruded on her grief. He didn’t try 
to rouse her, he never preached to her of resigna- 
tion, he mostly let her alone, only he was always 
ready to smooth the little contretemps of the 
journey for her, and it was owing to his care and 
patience that they caught the boat for Ryde and 
reached the pretty seaport town soon after three 
o'clock. 

“Mr, Bold,” pleaded Barbara, “ you will speak 
to Alison’s husband and make him let me see 
her.” 

“‘ He cannot refuse.” 

They took a fly and drove to Heatherley ; it 
was, as Dick Carew had said, a tiny place, just a 
mere handful of houses chiefly let to visitors for 
the season. There seemed no trace of an hotel or 
anythivg of the kind, and Mr. Bold was wondering 
of whom to enquire, when they came up to two 
women talking eagerly, and their words arrested 
his attention. 

“Tt was a fine burying,” said one of them 
“and no mistake; no money spared, and the 
poor gentleman looking rare and cut up as was 
natural.” 

“She'd only been married three weeks, they 
say,” returned the other; ‘‘ but there, he might 
have known she couldn’t live. The night they 
came, I saw her carried upstairs, and I said to 
my husband, she’d never come down again except 
in her coffin.” 

“I beg your pardon,” it was Mr, Bold who 
spoke, “ are you speaking of Mrs. Chapman ? Her 
sister and I have just arrived and were trying to 
find the house where——” 

“It’s this here,” said the second woman, “ and 
I’m the landlady, sir, you can come in and wel- 
come and Miss too, but the poor lady was buried 
this morning, and Mr. Chapman and the nurse 
left by the next boat from Ryde.” 

“ Buried !” almost gasped Barbara, “ we only 
heard of her death to-day.” 

Mr. Bold’s long experience among the poor 
stood him in good stead now. A few simple 
words and he had quite filled Mrs. Stone’s heart 
with pity for the poor young lady, and instead of 
resenting any questions, she was only too anxious 
to tell them all she knew. She ushered them 
into her best parlour and began her sad narrative. 

Shorn of her rambling comment it was very 
short. 

Saturday—three weeks to-morrow—a gentle- 
man had appeared and engaged her whole 
house. He said he was newly married, his wife 

had caught a severe cold and would need a good 

deal of care, but as she had an experienced maid 
she would give no great trouble in the house. 
“ And, Miss, ’affirmed the landlady to Barbara, 

“you may be easy about one thing, she had the 

utmost care; her maid (nurse. I should have 

called her), never left her day and night, and Mr. 

Chapman he spent money like water. He was 

not with her much, she seemed too weary like to 

talk to him; I saw her once when I went in with 

a letter and she looked quite worn out, but it was 

a sweet face, too. There never was any hope 


decline, and she died last Tuesday. Mr. Chap- 
man seemed very much upset ; he paid off every- 
thing most handsome, and he never came back 
here, he went straight from the graveyard to the 
pier and Mrs, Henman she -went too.” 

“Then she did not come from Ryde?” 

“No, Miss, from Liverpool ; I believe the poor 
young lady was taken ill there, and Mr. Chapman 
got this woman allin a hurry because he knew 
her before and could trust her.” 

Barbara rose white and weary, but with a 
strange dogged resolution on her face. 

“T must go to the churchyard,” 

“You can’t mistake the grave,” said Mrs. Stone 
as she directed them; “there hasn’t been a 
burying here before this year.” 

No, it was easy enough to find; the newly 
piled-up earth showed that the grave-digger had 
but just finished his task. 

Barbara’s heart ached ; was this all? was this 
the end of her best-loved sister? should she 
never see Alison again? never hear the story 
of her brief wedded life ?—It seemed incredible. 

“She never said good-bye to me that day,” said 
poor Bab, “she was gone before I could get to her. 
Oh, Mr. Bold, I never thought I was losing her 
for ever.” 

“ Not for ever,” said the curate gently. 

“For ever here,” persisted Barbara; ‘ oh I 
wish I had told her to refuse the sacrifice. If only 
I had told her we had better all starve than that 
she should make her whole life miserable, then I 
think she would have had the courage. Mr. 
Bold, James Chapman may say Alison died of a 
chill and the doctor call her complaint a decline, 
but I know better,—my darling died of a broken 
heart.” ; 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THERE was never greater consternation, even 
horror, depicted upon three faces than upon those 
of Kenward, Nora, and Lu, as they recognized 
the woman by the door. 
They could find no voice for speech ; and find- 
ing there was no welcome for her, the woman 
reeled into the room, an expression of anger and 
defiance taking the place of the leering smile that 
had been upon her countenance. Her hair was 
dishevelled, her bonnet awry, her clothing and 
face soiled, her lips swollen and crimson from the 
liquor she had swallowed, the odour of which 
filled the room to a nauseating degree. 
“You don’t seem over glad to see me!” she 
exclaimed, her thickened utterance making her 
words almost unintelligible, “You are my own 
children, and yet you ain’t never been to see me 
since I have been spending the winter in gaol for 
the benefit of my health; and now,thatI have come 
to you, you stand and look at meas if I were a 
ghost! Ain’t you glad to see me? or air you 
ashamed of your mother before your fine friend ?” 
The voice, the words, nor the shame seemed to 
have power to bring back life to either of the 
girls. —- were like white dead things, staring 
at her with stupid, vacant eyes, their tongues 
silenced ; but when Kenward stepped forward 
and softly closed the door, a tremendous rush of 
colour told him that Nora at least lived. 
A look of such shame and mortal suffering 
burned in her eyes as he had never seen beforein 
any mortal expression. But she did not look at 
him ; her gaze was rivetted on the besotted 
countenance of the woman who hai given her 
birth. 
“I—I did not—expect you,” she stammered. 
“ Nor want me,” added Martha Colson, with a 
harsh, hideous laugh. ‘You have got mighty 
fine since your mother was sent up for six 
months. You thought you could quite escape 
me, didn’t you? But your mother was too smart 
fur ye. You let me starve and beg in the streets, 


of the way you could change your quarters quick 


minute your mother was shut up and out of the 
way, you could move from ——Street” into a fine 
house, and live in comfort andluxury. All right, 
my girl; but I will pay you out for it! If yon 
had shared your good luck with me, I would have 
tried to do what I could to help you; but you 
never came to see me in prison, you never even 
sent me a message. You thought I was there 
for six months, and you could get out of the way 
and I should never find you again. But you see 
I have! I know what it is; youv’e got fine 
friends, and your’e ashamed of your mother, 
Well, Iam your mother, and I'll show you—I'l 
show you !” 

She said it with many hiccoughs between, 
There was a glassy, stary look in her shifting 
eyes ; but there was something in her manner 
that made one understand she meant what she 
said. 

A cold shiver passed down Kenward’s back. 
He was standing with his hand upon the knob 
of the door, looking from her to Nora, wishing to 
take no part in the conversation, and yet some- 
thing chained him there to the spot. He kept 
repeating to himself, with almost idiotic insis- 
tence :— 

“ And this is the mother of the woman I love! 
This is the life-companion of the woman I would 
make my wife!” 

And then the low, sweet voice, laden with 
anguish, burned into his heart. 

“You are quite wrong, mother,” she said, 
faintly. “I never meant to try to escape you. 
I did not go there to see you, because I could not 
bear the thought of seeing you in such a place. I 
thought to make a home for you when you were 
released ; and it was for that purpose, as well as 
to take care of Lu, that I have tried so hard—so 
very hard—to learn and to succeed.” 

A harsh laugh interrupted her. 

“ How very pretty! But, unfortunately, I've 
got a good memory, Nora. I remember how you 
ueed to treat me. You pretended you had no 
money, and you wouldn’t give me none; but all 
the time you had plenty. I know it all now, and 
I tell you you shall pay for it. You can’t im- 
pose upon me with none of your fine airs, You 
are goin’ out? Well, why don’t you go? In the 
new society into which you have just plunged I 
think they require chaperons. I'll be yours. My 
dear daughter, I am quite ready.” 

She drew her dirty, ra shawl about her 
with a manner that might have been funny under 
less tragic circumstances, and started toward the 
door ; but before she got there Nora sprung for- 
ward and placed her hand firmly upon the 
woman’s shoulder. 

The drunken creature turned and looked in her 
eyes. 

be You must not leave this room !” cried Nora, 
firmly, hoarsely. “I am going out, but you must 
remain here until my return. you hear? 
do not ask you to do this ; I simply say that you 
must |” 

“And I say that I will not!” cried the 
woman, angrily. “Do you hear? I say that I 
will not! I have not come here to be ordered 
about by you any longer. I am going where! 
like, and on this occasion I shall like to go exactly 
where you do,” f 

‘But you must not! you shall not! Listen 
tome: My whole future, your whole future, de- 
pends upon this. If I succeed in what I am going 
to do to-day, there may be plenty of money for 
us in future. If you persist in leaving this room, 
I shall remain here, and then everything will be 
lost. You must listen to me ; there is nothing 
else to be done. If you persist in going you will 
ruin everything.” 

“ But I will go!” 

“ You shall not !” 

“ Who will prevent it?” 

“Twill!” 1 

The answer came from Kenward, so deep an‘ 
firm that the woman started, half cowed on the 
instant. . 

“Who are you ” she demanded, instantly. 
“Your daughter's friend,” he answe x3 
coldly, “I tell you you are going to stay in this 


you even let me steal ; but the minute I was out | room until such time asshe shall return to it.” 
“ Who will make me?” 








from the first ; the doctor he called it a galloping 


enough, and have plenty, and to spare. The 


“T have told you that I will. I don’t know 
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have been confined, but I tell you plainly now, 
and I mean every word that I speak, that if you 
do not remain quietly here, I shall have you 
arrested and returned there before this hour to- 
morrow.” 
“ You would not dare!” 
“Try me and see. I am more than serious. If 
you dare to attempt to leave this house I shall 
have you arrested the moment that your foot 

touches the street. When I leave this house I 

shall warn a policeman of your presence-here. I 

shall tell him that he is to watch the house 

closely, and the moment you make an attempt to 
leave it, he will have instructions to arrest you. 

Understand, I mean every word that I have 

said.” 

The woman staggered back, half-sobered by the 
earnestness of her daughter’s champion. She 
looked him straight in the eye for a few mo- 
ments, during which his gaze never faltered, then 
in a tone that was clearer than she had used 
before, she said, slowly,— 

“T will get even with you for this if it takes 
my whole lifetime ! ” 

“You are perfectly welcome to do as you like 
about me, I do not fear you; but I will not 
have you ruin your daughter’s whole future. 
Don't think that I shallnot keep my word ; and 
if you do not want to be returned at once to the 
place you have come from, don’t try to leave this 
house, and don’t attempt to create any disturb- 
ance. Come, Lu, there is no time to be lost 
now. 

He went up to the child and placed his arm 
about her; but she laid her hand upon his 
breast and lifted her eyes to his, swimming in 
teare. 

“] will stay with her,” she whispered. “I 
might be able to do some good.” 

“ Heaven bless you!’ he whispered, kissing her 
upon the brow with a passion that was almost 
hysterical. “TI will send for Ned at once and tell 
him to come to you. Let me put you over there 
by the window. I will have the policeman directly 
across the way, and you will have but to lift your 
finger to summon him. You must be a little 
woman to-day, Lu, for Nora’s sake. 

She did not reply, but smiled at him bravely 
through her swimming tears ; then she put her 
arms about her sister’s neck and kissed her many 
times, 

“Forget it all, Nora,” she whispered, ” at 
least, until it is over. Don’t let it make you 
fail, dear, for my sake—for my sake! Oh, 
Nora, I think that would kill me! Every 
time you think of her remember me, dear, 
and say, ‘I will succeed for my little one’s sake— 
I will.’ Do it, Nora. Oh Nora, Nora, don’t 
fail ! don’t fail |” 

The grip of the little hands almost hurt the 
elder girl as she leaned over her sister. The in- 
tensity made the usually shrill voice as tender 
43 that of a dove. Nora leaned over and 
caught the child in her arms, while a sob that 
ae eouatinns with a groan left her white despair- 
Ing Lips, 

“Iwill” she whispered. “If forgetfulness is 


less you, my little one! Good-bye!” 

She did not glance again towards her mother, 
- with bowed head went swiftly from the 

1, 

Kenward waited to place Lu beside the win- 
dow as he had said ; then, as he passed Martha 
Colon, he paused, and looking her straight in 
the eyes, said but one word,— 

“Remember |” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


then turned and looked about him. Half a block 


up the street he saw @ man sauntering leisurely | her as it was possible without separating soul from 
‘oward him in the apparel of a police officer. He | body. Nota murmur left her lips ; no complaint; 
eed no word of regret or shame ; no struggle against 
I will be back in a moment,” he said, Then | the bitterness of fate nor suffering. She had 
placed the burden across the shoulders of her soul, 


turned quietly to Nora,— 


‘othe coachman. “ Wait!” 


how you have escaped from the place where you 


a moment. A curious and subtle change had come 
2 ’ over her. 
Witk white, set lips, and contracted brow, | changed. There was a shadow in the great eyes 
ttward handed Nora into the waiting carriage, | which he could not quite fathom. 


a former occasion. 


further evidence of excitement than the pallor 
of his face and compression of his lips. “I want 
you to do me a favour.” 

“ With pleasure,” answered the officer, touching 
his helmet, and speaking as if he meant his 
wo ; 

“T am expecting a little trouble from a woman 
who is under the influence of liquor in that four- 
story red-brick down there. Until my return I 
want you to stand across the street in front of 
the house. At the second-story window you 
will see a child sitting. Obey her slightest 
gesture. If she motions for you to come to her 
aid, go at once, and lose no time about it. And 
under no circumstances allow that woman to 
leave the house. You will have no difficulty in 
recognizing her. She looks like—well, a tramp. 


as a ‘drunk and disorderly,’ and leave the rest 
tome. I will take care that you get into no 
trouble for anything that you may do. May 
I count upon you?” 
“You may.” 

“T have no time to lose, and I should like to 
see you at your post before I go.” 

“ The four-story red-brick, you say ?” 
“ Yes,” 

“All right, sir. You shall see me there at 
once.” 
Accustomed as he was to obey instructions, 
Smith walked down to the red-brick and then 
crossed the street, leaning carelessly against the 
railing that guarded the descent to a basement 
laundry. He glanced indifferently up at the 
window and saw the white face of the child. 
He nodded to Chester in a comprehensive way, 
and the latter bowed as he stood by the door of 
the carriage. 
“To the theatre, quick!” he called out to the 
coachman, ‘“ Lose no time!” 
He sprung in and closed the door. Nora was 
crouched back in the corner. He did not look at 
her. He could not, It seemed to him that the 
very sight of her ghastly, suffering face would 
have driven him mad. 
The day was not cold, but he drew the lap robe 
up over him and tucked itin. He shivered slightly. 
How different he felt from the light, boyish man 
that had gone to luncheon with his sweetheart two 
hours before! Was it he who had declared his 
resolution to ask her to become his wife, let the 
burden that he must bear for her sake be what 
it would ? 

A sickening disgust for the woman was upon 
him. That it did not extend tothe dayghter, the 
silent, unhappy girl beside him, love prevented, 
for he loved her then perhaps even more fiercely 
than he had ever done before, and the thought of 
her future came to him through it all with almost 
tragic force. 

He turned to her and placed his hand upon her 
shoulder heavily. 

“Nora,” he said, hoarsely, striving to forget 
that it was to the girl that he loved he was speak- 
ing, and remember only the artiste—‘ Nora, there 
comes a crisis into every life, and the mastery of 
the circumstances which surround us, shows the 
force of character possessed by him or her who 
suffers. That moment*is before you now. You 
are either to fail miserably and weakly from being 
overweighted by the burden that is put upon you, 

or you will rise superior to the situation. It isa 

strange thing to cay, and yet it seems to me that 

grief is the mother of all art. The line that 

divides talent from genius is in reality sorrow. 

Which is it to be with you—failure or success ?”’ 

She allowed her great eyes to rest upon him for 


Her whole life and heart seemed 


In truth, she had put herself as far away from 





He walked hurriedly in the direction of the | and, like Atlas, though bent, she bore it. 
“ 


oliicer, and as he approached him he recognized 








a man for whom he had done a slight service on | a voice which had lost none of its sweetness, but 


which seemed to have grown more mellow, more 


“Good-morning, Smith,” he said, without | tender. “If suffering could have brought mental 


destruction, I should have been in a lunatic 
asylum long ago.” 

He had not time to reply, for the carriage had 
stopped before the stage door of the theatre. He 
sprung out, and held out his hand for her, lifting 
her from the vehicle as if she had been a princess 
of royal blood. 

A boy sprang forward with a smile upon his 
lips to meet them—a boy which an old acquaint- 
ance would scarcely have recognised as Ned, and 
yetit was he. Heseemed tounderstand intuitively 
that something had happened, for the smile faded, 
and a half-frightened expression came to his 
countenance as he saw Nora. 

He did not speak, but stood there until Chester 
turned. 
“ Go into the theatre quickly,” the actcr said 


If she undertakes to leave the house, arrest her | to Nora. “I want to speak to Ned.” 


She put out her hand and touched that of the 
boy who had been her friend all her wretched, 
isolated life, and a curious, drawn smile came to 
her lips for just a moment; then she obeyed 
Kenward. 

“Eor mercy’s sake! what’s the matter?” 
asked Ned, when she had goue. “Where is 
Lu?” 

“ At home—with her mother !” 

The boy grew white as death. 

“What!” he gasped. 

“Tt is too infernally true!” cried Kenward, a 
hot, passionate anger rising in his heart. 

“ How did she get out ?” 

“ Heaven knows! I wish I could find out. I 
will find out. But ahe is there—and drunk !” 
“Good Heavens! And Nora has seen her?” 
“Yes. It is too horrible. I want you to do 
something for her and Lu. Will you?” 

“Don't you know without asking, sir, that I 
would die for either of them ?” 

“Yes, I do; and—and [I love you for it, Ned. 
I want you to go there and remain with Lu. It 
is too bad that you can’t wait to see the play, but 
I am. afraid to leave Lu there alone with her. 
You must go and stay with her. I wish you 
would order a messenger to call, and send mea 
note before the last act commences. You know 
about what time—say, have it at the theatre at 
four. I want to know how everything is going. 
Hurry, Ned. _ Take the carriage. 

He spoke for a moment to the coachman, 
then waving his hand to Ned, he entered the 
theatre. 

He walked through the narrow passage-way, 
and on to the rear of the stage. It was set for 
the first act. He looked at his watch. It was 
already a quarter before two o'clock. He walked 
to the front of the stage and mechanically looked 
through a tiny hole in the curtain into the 
auditorium, 

There was a number of people in the house, 
upstairs and down, and the ushers were seating 
others as rapidly as possible. There was the 
suppressed hum of feminine voices, the rustle of 
silken skirts, an occasional rippling laugh, subdued 
to little more than a smile. 

And how happy they all looked there in that 
softly shaded light ! They had left care behind 
them for that glorious afternoon, if care were in 
their lives. The very vivacity of the scene 
angered him. A fierce indignation rose in his 
heart that so much of sorrow had been sent into 
that one pure life, and had let these others, less 
worthy than she, go scot free. 

And then suddenly, with almost frivolous 
inappositeness, he saw a programme flutter down 
from the balcony into the orchestra circle, and 
realized that he had not seen one. He turned 
away, and with white, set face walked toward the 
prompt-stand. There were a few lying upon the 
radiator. He picked up one and glanced at it. 
The big black letters at the top brought back 
a memory. He read them again and again— 
“Our Romance !”—and a mist that resembled 
tears swam before his eyes, He had recalled the 
expression of that sweet face upon the day that 
he had told her the name of the play. He went 
further, and recalled the afternoon upon which 
that dear, last scene had been rehearsed. 





You need not fear for me,” she answered, in 


Only three little days ago! It seemed likea 
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month—a year, And then he remembered that 
this was the day upon which he had said he 
would ask her to be his wife. 

_ An awful groan left his lips as he thought of 
it. 

After all, could he, dare he do it ? 

He crushed the programme in his hand, and 
resolutely put the thought from him. 

“T dare not think now,” he said, below his 
breath. “ There is work to be done, and for her 
sake I must do it as I have never done before. 
Then there will be time to think.” 

With swift steps he almost rushed into his 
dressing-room and threw himself into the hands 
of his valet. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

THERE was a hoarse cry through the corridor 
between the dressing rooms, the usual cry of the 
call-boy,— 

* Overture !” 

Nora had heard it every night since the first 
one of her connection with the theatre ; but it 
had never sent that sudden, electric thrill 
through her that she felt upon that momentous 
afternoon. She started, and a great splash of 
pomade, with which she was darkening her 
evelashes, fell upon her cheek ; but she made no 
comment, It was the first time since the 
opening of that door at her own home, and the 
sight of her mother’s face, that she had seemed 
to feel. 

Until then she had been like a dead thing, 
going through the performance of making up as 
she did every night, but realizing nothing of the 
importance of the occasion; but that single 
word seemed to fire into life the stagnant blood 
that filled her veins. 

She heard the first long-drawn, quivering note 
from the violin. It was like a hand laid upon a 
bare, sensitive, suffering soul. Her whole self 
seemed to tremble for the moment, as under the 
lash of a whip; but as the music filled out, it 
gradually soothed her, and a moment of rest fell 
upon her tortured heart. 

She stood there listening. The overture had 
commenced with a low, sweet symphony that 
was like a prayer, and on its bosom she seemed 
to be climbing nearer to Heaven than she had 
ever been before. She bowed her head, and a 
little tearless sob escaped her. 

“ Oh, Heaven,” she whispered, “Thou who 
knowest how I need it, help me! Help me to 
bear without rebellion! Help me to perform 
the duty that Thou hast made so plain to me !” 

The music changed. A grand and noble 
sentiment seemed to thrill through it. She 
flung up her head as she listened. It was 
bringing her strength. She waited for a 
moment, and then a curious change came over 
her. Was it the music that was lifting her out 
of herself into the genius that lay upon her soul ? 
She never knew, but she forgot herself as 
completely as if she had never existed. She 
turned and looked at herself in the mirror as if 
she had been ancther person. She made some 
changes in her toilet without knowing why she 
did it, or how she did it. 

And then the call-boy’s voice aroused her 
again— 

“ First act ! 
Egbert !” 

He disappeared down the corridor, still calling 
out the same words ; and taking a last survey of 
herself in the mirror, Nora opened the door and 
left her dressing-room. She walked slowly up 
the short flight of stairs that led to the stage, 
and at the top met Kenward, just emerging from 
his room. 

“IT was going down to see you,” he said to her, 
—* as quietly as he could. ‘‘ How do you 
feel ?” 

“* Well, thank you.” 

“Will you have a glass of wine to steady 
yourself ? You are trembling like a leaf.” 

“T was not aware of it: I had rather not 
have the wine, thank you. I am not accustomed 
to it, and think I would be better without it.” 

How bravely she was bearing up! There was 
something like tears in his eyes as he turned 


Norma, Geraldine, Franz, and 





away from her passionately and picked up a 
programme. 

“Don’t you want to see yourself for the first 
time in big type?’’ he asked, speaking louder 
than usual in his effort to appear natural. 
“There you are. ‘Norma—Miss Nora Colson.’ 
Looks well, doesn’t it? By Jove! how well you 
look! and how becoming that gown is to you!” 

She looked at him. How unlike Mr. Chester 
that was! He was more excited, more hysteri- 
cal than she was. She almost smiled as she 
thought of it; and then she realized that the 
stage-manager was talking to her. She answered 
his question, and then she heard the first strain 
of the incidental music. 

She stood there in the wing beside Kenward 
and waited. Almost before she realized it, the 
curtain was up. She heard the ripple through 
the house, the sudden quiet, and then “ Gerald- 
ine” spoke the first lines of the play. 

As she waited there for her cue, Keaward 
placed his hand upon hers. She was as cold as 
the marble to which he had so often likened 
her. He looked into her eyes, startled by the 
deathliness of the touch. That reassured him. 
They were burning with a fire which he had 
never seen there before. It was the light ofa 
mad, passionate desire, the scorching fire of genius 
that he saw there and recognized. 

He turned away and stood aloof, 

“Tf it does not kill her she will be great 
within a year—unequalled in five. Oh, what a 
hideous thing it is that her whole life must be 
spoiled like this! must be cursed with that con- 
stant devil about her neck drawing her down to 
destruction |” 

He stood there watching her. He heard her 
cue as it was spoken. He saw-her walk upon 
the stage, and then followed the reception that 
courtesy demanded to the young, hitherto unre- 
cognized aspirant, and which her wonderful, be- 
wildering beauty, would have won for her under 
any circumstances. He heard her voice, calm as 
a summer sea, when she spoke her lines. No one 
would have guessed that she was like a glowing 
piece of ice as she stood there. No one would 
have suspected the fierce ache that had entered 
her soul like a knife less than an hour before, 
But then it was all so easily explained, 

She was Norma, not Nora. 

She was not the daughter of the drunkard, that 
regal creature in her gown of amber crépe, speak- 
ing in that lofty strain that only the grand 
creatures of a great author’s brain can ever use. 
No, no; that girl, Nora Colson, the daughter of 
the drunken creature wko had lain in the prison, 
had been left in the dressing-room with the plain, 
dark clothes that she had removed, 

She did not hear the murmur of admiration 
that her entrance invoked ; but Kenward, stand- 
ing in the wings with his heart in his mouth, 
heard. He knew that before she had spoken ten 
words she had “ caught them.” 

And that fact seemed to lift him out of him- 
self. He, too, forgot that mother for the time. 
He walked on when his cue had been given, and 
“the house” burst into a roar of applause as 
they recognized the old favourite. 

And the play began in earnest. 

There was no climax of unusual interest at the 
end of the first act, but the applause was long and 
vigorous. It told its own story. 

Nora did not wait for any word of commenda- 
tion from her old friend. She went swiftly to her 
dressing-room to change her dress, and it was to 
Chester that Gordon spoke. 

It was just before the call for the second act, 
and he came behind the scenes puffing like a por- 
poise, but with a smile spreading over his face 
that Kenward understood even before the entku- 
siastic words had been spoken. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed ; “you never saw 
such a pretty thing in your life as the little Col- 
son is from the front ! Everybody is crazy! She 
has got them already, if she only stood still for 
the rest of the play and let them look at her. 
You should hear the comments! There is a for- 
tune in her, Chester. I tell you, if she only plays 
the great scenes with anything like the fire that 
they demand, there is nothing that she cannot 
accomplish! You never heard anything like the 
enthusiasm over her beauty !” 





“There will be equally as much said over her 
talent before the play is over,” answered Ken- 
ward, trying to conceal his excitement. “TI have 
not said it to you before, but I consider her genius 
equal to that of Rachel or Siddons. For her ex- 
perience, she is the most remarkable girl that I 
have ever seen.” 

“ You don’t mean it? Why didn’t you tell me 
this before, in order that I might have made a 
contract with her ?” 

“ Because, of whatever advantage her talent 
may be, I want her to have it,” answered Ken- 
ward, regardless of -what the manager would 
think of his interest. ‘‘ Wait until you have seen. 
There is the call for the second act. Don’t miss 
a line of it.” 

The curtain rose slowly upon the second act. 
The Star was noted as a theatre where every- 
thing is so well rehearsed that waits and bungling 


‘| never occur. There was a smoothness and round. 


ness that. might have characterized the second 
week or month of a play ina first performance. 
But people said they had never seen all go so well 
as upon that day. 

Chester played as he had never played before. 
Always well loved, the people seemed to go wild 
over him upon that afternoon ; but it was for 
Nora that the greatest enthusiasm was reserved. 

Where had Gordon discovered this wonderful 
creature ? 

The query went from lip to lip, but no one 
found an answer. Some one said that she played 
a small part in the play that was running in the 
theatre at night, but no one remembered exactly 
what. But they watched her in breathless 
silence. 

And then came the scene of the play upon 
which Kenward had counted so much. 

He looked nervously at Nora. She was as un- 
conscious of the storm she had raised as if she 
were a thousand miles from the foot-lights that 
reflected her marvellous beauty. He was re- 
assured. 

And then—ah, well, the act was ended ; the 
curtain fell. 

A whirlwind seemed to burst upon’ the house. 
In all his experience Chester never remembered 
anything like it. “He held out his hand and took 
her cold one in it. 

“ What is it?” she asked faintly. 

“They are calling for you,” he answered, 
“Nora, your fame is made! You have proved 
yourself the greatest artiste I have ever known, 
for even the shadow of your awful suffering has 
not had power to dim your genius. Listen to 
the call! Do you realize, dear, that it is an 
acknowledgment of your greatness? Come, 
Nora, your mistress calls. You are no longer your 
own, but the subject of that awful tyrant, the 
public.” = 

There was a very real sadness in his tone as he 
drew her hand more closely in his and led her 
before the curtain. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Every event in her life, save that one supreme 
moment, was forgotten as Nora stood there 
bowing her thanks to that enthusiastic audience. 
She heard the applause, she heard one or two 
cries of “ Bravo!” she even saw the flutter of a 
few white handkerchiefs in the hands of sympa- 
thizing women, as she stood there for that little 
second, and a feeling almost of suffucation arose 
in her soul. P 

Every element of the artiste was arousee 
within her, and that appreciation spurred her on. 
A mist of tears arose before her eyes, not tears of 
sorrow, but something which she could not quite 
understand, nor did she strive to analyse her ow? 
emotions, 

She might have stood there indefinitely had 
not a slight pressure upon the tips of her fingers, 
which Kenward held, drawn her toward the en- 
trance. It seemed to awake her from a delicious 
dream. She started, and her eyes suddenly fell 
upon the occupant of one of the boxes. 

It was a woman who sat there, half-screen 
from the audience by the draperies of the bos; 
her dark face illumined by such an expression 3 
Nora had never remembered to have seen before 
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Nora was gone. 


But she had forgotten her ovation already, 


made. 


most beautiful woman I ever saw !” 


“TIsshe? Yes; I believe people do call her 


Leautiful, 
Miss Maidwell.” 

He turned away, ifitensely annoyed, yet unable 
to find a reason fcr it. He had not expected to 
see Angela there, and it irritated him that she 
should be. He did not even congratulate Nora 
upon her success, but she quite forgot to observe 


it. 

She went downstairs to her dressing-room, to 
change her dress for the last act, as a messenger 
who had been standing in the wings placed a 
note in Chester’s hand, 

It was from Ned, and read,— 


“Dean Mr. CuEster,—It is all right so far. 
She is as quiet as a mouse, For pity’s sake, tell 
Nora not to worry ; that I will keep her here if 
1 have to sit on her and hold her down. Lu and 
i both are half crazy with nervous anxiety. 


“ Respectfully, NEp,” 


Kenward took the note and scribbled upon the 


back,— 


“The great scene is over. The house rose to 
a pitch of enthusiasm that only Bernhardt can 
cvoke. Her fame and fortune are made. You 
have no cause for anxiety. SEO" 


He delivered it into the hands of the messen- 
ger, with instructions to lose no time in its 
delivery, and was about to enter his dressing- 
room, When the breathless Gordon almost rushed 
into his embrace. 

“The girl is a genius!” he cried, without 
proem or introduction, ‘“ With her talent and 
her beauty she will have the whole of England, 
the whole world, at her feet. I want to make a 
five-year contract with her before she leaves the 
theatre.” 

“That will be impossible,” answered Chester, 
calmly. “ Like all artists, Miss Colson has that 
in her life which makes her more or less a slave. 
I can tell you nothing about it now, but there is 
uo reason why you should be in such a hurry. I 
promise you for her that you shall have the 
refusal of the contract, provided you offer terms 
ejual to those offered by any other reputable 
manager. But now, don’t distress me with it 

ll, Gordon. I am not in a humour, and besides, 
| have not time, I will see you to-morrow.” 

Iie did not give the manager an opportunity 
‘to reply, but entering his dressing-room, he 
closed the door. 

The expression of his face was not pleasant. 
Chere was a memory with him. It was of the 
voman in the box—Angela Maidwell. 

He had not seen her until the moment when 
‘hat smile broke over her countenance, cool, 
‘usouciant, charming, aristocratic to the tips of 
her dainty fingers. From father to son and 
‘uother to daughter they had inherited it for 
senerations, and there was nothing in the his- 
ory of her life or that of her family that could 
‘ming a flush of shame to the proudest cheek, 
iothing but gratification in the record that stood 
is & monument to them, 

Kenward shuddered as he looked at himself in 
he mirror, Pride was one of his characteristics, 
id the sight of that debonnair face in the box had 
vrought it all back to him as few things had had 
ower todo, Suppose—after Nora had become 
is wife—some of those friends whom he had 
‘nown should see her mother in the condition in 
which he had seen her that day ? 


(Zo be continued.) 


and could not understand. It was a sinister face, 
a cruel, cowardly face, and yet beautiful as that of 
Cleopatra. But it changed, even in that brief 
moment, and a smile parted the lips over teeth 
that were dazzling in their whiteness, and then 


ALMOST A MURDERER. 


{i= 


Maggie Field shook her head. 
“No,” said she; “ pa 


Silas laughed. 
“ He'll not bother you much, plaything,” h 


much by his coming as you.” 
Maggie pouted. 


child,’ when I try to help. I - 





are now, if you are a farmer’s wife.” 


had not quite grown used to talking of it. 
“ You will work, Silas, why not I?” 

had been a child. 

her little haxd upon his great brown palm. 


to work, A great, broad-shouldered six-footer, 
with the sinews of a giant and the constitution 
of a horse, and you look as if a breath would 
kill you—a fairy, just a little taller than those 
we used to read of in the gilt-covered picture- 
books years ago. When I first grew up and took 
notice of farmers’ wives, I made one observation. 
As a general thing they are worked harder than 
the men. I’ve seen fellows with acres upon acres, 
and a fortune put away in the bank, whose wives 
did all the cooking, and washing, and ironing for 
a dozen hands besides their own children— 
women with babies crying after them and keep- 
ing them up all night, and maybe a slip of a 
raw girl half the time to help. I’ve seen those 
women break down, before they were thirty, into 
sallow, grey-haired wrecks, you’d almost call old, 
and I’ve seen them buried, and heard the clergy- 
man call these deaths ‘dispensations of Provi- 
vidence,’ when an honest jury ought to have 
been called to give the verdict ‘worked to death.’ 
Yes, my dear, and if in all these hard lives a 
thing was dene wrong or forgotten, these men 
would talk of idleness, and scold, and growl, and 
worry as if they had servants instead of only the 
delicate mothers of their little children to do 
their bidding.. And then I’vesaid this, Maggie : 
‘When I’m married I'll have a helpmate and 
a friend—a thing to love and cherish, not a 
slave. And I’ll show fulks that a farmer can 
treat his wife as well as a king, and have as 
fresh and blooming a one.’ And that’s my 
plan, Maggie, and was when I chose you. I 
know you are willing to help me, and you shall, 
in fifty ways—but not as a drudge, darling, if 
I’m as I hope to be, a well to-do man.” 

Maggie nestled her head upon his shoul- 
der and said nothing, though she thought, “how 
good and tender he is, and how happy I am.” 
And what more Silas intended to say no one 
will ever know, for just at that moment a 
voice close to their ears said :— 

“Ts this Mr. Field's ?” 

And Maggie flew from Silas Legge’s knee and 
began to crochet violently, her cheek as red as 
the Berlin wool she was knitting, while Silas 





beating time with his boots while he waited for 
some one to come out, “Going to have com- | gaid, 
“ Who is she ?” she asked, almost breathlessly. | pany, Maggie?” 
“JT mean the lady in the box? She smiled at 
you I think, Do you know her? She is the has taken it into his 
head to have city boarders, that’s all. Some old 
gentleman who is going to write a book and 
She is a friend of—my mother— | wauts quiet, I believe. What a bother?” 


said. “ You are not interested in the crockery, 
nor do you sweep or make the beds. The rose 
on the branch by the window will be troubled as miringly. 


“ How idle you fancy me,” she said. “I sew 
perpetually, and I made a custard yesterday. | buy two copies,” 
Ma won’t let me do housework, and old Hannah 
always says, ‘Go away and don’t bother me, 

“There, plaything,” said Silas, “don’t make 
excuses. I’das soon expect a humming bird to 
turn kitchen-drudge as you ; and yeu are to be- 
long to me some day, and I shall lay you up in 
cotton as.you lay your pins and ear-rings, and I 
like to see your little hands snow-white as they 


“Every one tries to spoil me,” she said. 
Silas lifted her upon his knee as though she 
“ Maggie,” he said, “ this is why,” and he put 


“See the difference between us. I was made 


table and began to regard it intently, utterly 
ignorant of the fact that he was holding it upside 
down. . 

“Ts this Mr. Field’s ?” asked the voice again, 


“Wuy, what is that?” asked Silas Legge, as | and Maggie becoming aware that it was her duty 
the parcels delivery man rattled up to the door | to speak, replied. 
of Ruben Field’s farm-house, dumped something 
and as she stopped in the wings beside Kenward, | heavy on the porch, and stood whistling an 
it was not to speak to him of the success she had 


“ Yes, sir; walk in, and I’ll call pa.” 

d Thereupon the gentleman entered, 

“ Don’t disturb your father if he is busy,” he 
“My name is Holyer, I—I -believe my 
trunk arrived an hour ago,” 

Maggie said, “ Yes, sir,” and Silas lifted his 
eyes to see the “old gentleman” who “ wanted 
quiet, and was going to write a book.” 

He saw a man of forty, very bald, but by no 
meanselderly or plain-looking. A very handsome 
man, in fact, with a distinguished air, which Silas, 
€ | plain and homely as he was, understood at a 
glance, and eyes brown, long-lashed, and bright, 
which followed Maggie’s retreating figure ad- 


“Isuppose he wants a beauty for his book,’ 
thought Silas. ‘ Well, he’s welcome, and if he’ll 
put her in as good and handsome as she is, I'll 


Then Silas looked at his big silver watch, 
remembered that the man whom he was to see 
about the two calves which were to be sold 
would be waiting, and walked away homeward. 
And why, thinking it over, he should be sorry 
that the new boarder was a handsome, middle- 
aged man, instead of the old book-worm he had 
expected, Silas could not tell. 

“ What is that man to me ?” he said again and 


Maggie. locked. down and blushed. She had again. “I’m an idiot, and l’dtrust Maggie with 
been betrothed to Silas for two years, but she 


the handsomest young fellow under the sun I’m 
certain.” 
Sunday was Silas’s visiting night, the evening 
when, after the old-fashioned country custom, the 
family absented themselves from the parlour and 
left the courting couple solus. On other days 
Silas might “look in,” but he was not expected 
or prepared for. 
On Sunday, therefore, he went over to the 
Field’s, Tea was over,. and Maggie was in the 
parlour, so were the old folks, so was Mr. Holyer. 
po Holyer was very sociable, and talked a gocd 
eal. 
Eight o’clock came, and he did ‘not stir ; still 
he sat and talked. The old folks looked at each 
other. 
“T’m afeared we're a-keepin’ Mr. Holyer up, 
pa,” said the old lady. 
“ Don’t stand on ceremony, Mr. Field,” said 
the old gentleman. 
“Not at all,” said Mr. Holyer. “ On these 
lovely moonlight nights late hours suit me best,”’ 
and he leaned back in his chair, as though he 
never intened to go to bed at all. 
The conversation flagged. All the better for 
Mr. Holyer. He told them about his travels on 
the Continent, and he liked good listeners. 
Ten struck. The old folks arose. 
“Tf you’ll excuse us,” they said, politely,“ we'll 
retire. 
Mr. Holyer excused them, and remained talk- 
ing still. 
The fact was that in the society to which he 
was accustomed no young lady would have re- 
mainea up alone to entertain a gentleman, and 
it never entered his mind that while Silas 
remained he was de trop. 
Silas imagined the gentleman was trying to 
“sit him out,” and grew indignant. He folded 
his arms and scowled. 
Mr. Holyer hoped smoke was not disagreeable 
to Miss Field, and lighted a cigar. Finally Silas, 
in a rage, hearing the clock strike two, took his 
hat and departed, and Maggie ran upstairs to cry, 
for Silas had not kissed her at parting. 
Silas himself was jealous and wrathful, and as 
time wore on nothing happened to change his 
mind, The same thing was repeated evening 
after evening, and Maggie was not as angry as 
she should have been. Indeed, Silas was fast 
becoming possessed of the idea that she liked 
Mr. Holyer beiter than she had ever liked him, 


“The impertinent rascal! he must know that 
she’s engaged to me,” said Silas, “I'll show 
him what I think of him,” and accordingly he 





siezed upon a volume of poetry that adorned the 


did his best to be rude to Mr. Holyer and to 
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show him that he was not welcome in the little 
parlour. 

Mr. Holyer only fancied his mauners un- 
couth and his temper bad, and devoted himself to 
Maggie who tried to make amends for her 
jover’s ill behaviour by great politeness, and 
who was terribly troubled, poor little soul, by 
Silas’s disagreeable manners. 

Had she known the whole truth she might 
have been yet more troubled. Silas’s greatest 
fault was jealousy, and now that passion was 
boiling in his heart, and maddening him until 
the good-humoured, well-intentioned young 
fermer was a revengeful, dark-browed, dan- 
gerous sort of fellow, with all sorts of wicked 
thoughts and feelings. 

He hated the handsome man who was 
striving to win Maggie from him, and he was 
angry at Maggie, who seemed to “ encourage 
him.” 

At last, one Sunday, he did not go to the 
Fields’. Better not go than suffer as he did, 
he said; and neither did he attend as usual to 
his farm, but spent his time wandering about 
the woods with gun and game-bag, by way of 
excuse for idleness. For a whole week he 
slept on the grass, and bought his meals at way- 
side taverns, or sometimes shot a rabbit or a 
hare, and broiled it over a gipsy fire for his 
dinner. 

There must be something done. He must 
have it out with Maggie, and give her back her 
letters, and that golden lock of hair that lay 
against his breast—but not yet, not yet. So he 
wandered about that wood like a madman, and 
road he was for the time to all intents and pur- 
poses, 

The Sabbath evening came again, and he sat 
under a great elm, with his gua by his side and 
his head bowed on his hands. It was quite 
dark, and no one could have seen him in the 
shadow. Neither did he see two people who 
walked slowly past, but he heard their voices 
—Jobn Badger and Ben Palmer, old residents 
of G-—-. 

“ What's become of Silas Legge?” asked one. 

“Dunno,” said the other. ‘ He'd orter hurry 
back ; the city feller’ll have his gal if he don’t.” 

‘* Have her any ways,” said the first. ‘“ Mark 
my words, she’s jilted Silas. I seen her and 
t’other sitting in the verandy, like two turtle 
doves, as I went past, and he’s as rich as a Jew, 
they say.” 

““That’s enough for any woman,” said the 
second, and the two trotted on. 

Silas listened until they were gone, and then 
started up. The image presented by the words 
“ like two turtle-doves,” lashed him to such a 
fury as he had never felt before. 

“T'll kill him!” he muttered. “I'll kill 
him ! by Heaven, I will!” 

And he examined his gun as he spoke, with a 
terrible gleam in his dark eye, and throwing it 
over his shoulder, hurried away toward the 
Fields’ farm-house, 

It was a dark night, moonless and cloudy. 
Far away he could see the gleam of candle-light 
from the small parlour, and two dark figures 
with their backs to the window. He knew them 
in a moment—Mr. Holyer and Maggie Field. 

“ Together! together!” he whispered be- 
tween his teeth, and strode on, crushing the 
green grass beneath his feet. 

At last only the branches of a tall lilac 
intervened between himself and the pair. He 
stood behind it, and looked at his gun again. 
He listened. 

“T have something to say to you, Maggie,” 
said Mr, Holyer’s voice. 

Silas took aim, deadly aim, at the broad back 
of the speaker, and stood still again. 

“T’ll hear what it is, and then kill him!” he 
muttered. “ Yes, I'll hearit all. Then he shall 
drop at her feet just as she has given her false 
hearb into his keeping, dead; and then I will 
end my wicked life, and the man who loves her 
and the man she loves shall die together.” 

His finger was on the trigger, and he stood 
like a statue of vengeance waiting for the words 
whose import he already knew. 

“You must know I love you,” said Mr. 
Holyer. “You must be used to love and 





admiration. But perhaps you cannot guees how 
much. It is better than my life. Maggie, I 
adore you.” 

Silas drew one step nearer, his teeth set, his 
eyes sparkling. 

Maggie said nothing. Hr. Holyer went on,— 

“ Will you be my wife, Maggie? I am older 
than you, but I will be very kind to you. Could 
you like me well enough for that, my dear? 
You would never repent it. I am rich, and my 
wealth would be lavished upon you. You shall 
move in circles where your beauty and your 
grace will be appreciated, and your wish shall be 
law to me. You—Maggie, don’t run away ; 
speak to me—will you be my wife, darling ?” 

The muzzle of the gun rested on the window- 
sill now, and Silas Legge’s breath almost brushed 
the thin, dark curls of Maggie’s wooer. 

“ How will she say it?” thought Silas. Not 
what—that he believed he knew. In a moment 
more Maggie spoke. 

“Tam so sorry,” she said. “I did not think 
—it never entered my mind that you liked me 
so. Your ways are so different from ours, and— 
and—you are so much richer and older.” 

“ But does that make avy difference?” asked 
Mr. Holyer. 

“T don’t know. If it were any one else I 
should say the same, I cannot say yes, Mr. 
Holyer.” 

Silas heard the words, and his gun dropped 
lower. 

“Why not? Am I too old?” asked the 
wooer, 

“T’'ll tell you the simple truth,” said Maggie. 
“Tam engaged, Mr, Holyer—I have been engaged 
two years to Silas Legge.” . 

* But you don’t love the sulky brute,” cried 
Mr. Holyer ; “that can’t be, Maggie.” 

“T love him better than anything elee in the 
world,” said Maggie; “and if the richest, 
handsomest, and best man on earth were to speak 
as you have spoken to-night, and if he were 
poorer than a beggar, and were to lose all the 
fine, manly looks I like so, I should choose him 
before the other. I feel your offer to be a 
compliment, and I hope you’ll not care much ; 
but I must say no.” 

“ You must, indeed, if you feel thus,” said Mr. 
Holyer; and, without another word, he walked 
out of the room. 

Silas dropped his loaded gun on the grass, and 
walked in. His dress was dishevelled and soiled, 
his hands blackened with powder, and his face 
very pale ; but Maggie threw her arms about his 
neck. 

“ Where have you been, Silas?” she said, “and 
what have you been doing ?” 

And he answered,— 

“ Maggie, I’ve been in the woods hunting 
rabbits. And as to what I’ve been doing, why, 
I've been cherishing wicked, angry, jealous 
thoughts, that I ought to be ashamed of. I’ve 
been as bad at heart as bad could be ; but it’s all 
over now, Maggie, and I’ll never be jealous of you 
any more—never, darling.” 

And Silas never was ; and the remembrance of 
that evening remained with him, though he could 
not bring himself to shock Maggie by telling her 
the whole truth. 








ALTHOUGH party gousic is not allowed in the 
army, the National Anthems of all nations, friends 
or foes, are required to be practised by all regi- 
mental bands, and commanding officers have to 
provide themselves with coviesof the same, which 
are ordered to be shown at General Inspections. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES, it is said, were never mentioned 
in history until 1561. They were made at 
that time of gold, coated with enamel and painted 
in natural colours. Now these eyes are made of 
glass, but in no other respect do they differ from 
the old gold eyes of the sixteenth century. 


Hatcuina fish by hens is a curious Chinese 
industry. A new-laid egg is freed from its proper 
contents, filled with fish-spawn and replaced under 
the unsuspecting hen. At the proper time the 
shell is broken in tepid water, where the young 
fish at once find themselves at home. 





IN SPITE OF IT ALL. 


-—30i— 


“ Wuat is your face puckere] into such a 
frown about, Ninf?” asked Mrs. Rothsaye, 
looking up from her sewing to the table where 
her niece sat writing dainty little notes, 


“T am in an awkward dilemma. I don’t 
know what to do about Effie Linden.” 
“ What to do about her? I do not untler- 


stand you, Nina.” 

‘You know, Aunt Theresa, that this especial 
party is in honour of Mrs. Gregory and her son.” 

“ Well?” 

* And you know how rich and exclusive they 
are. When I was their guest, last winter, none 
were found at their parties But the most refined 
and elegant people society could produce.” 

“Well?” said Mrs, Rothsay¢, with grave 
interest. 

“ And”—Nina’s face crimsoned under her 
aunt’s intent look— Effie will expect to be 
invited.” 

“ Most assuredly, Effie will expect it! Did 
Effie ever omit to invite you to any society 
gathering when she presided over her father’s 
large and luxurious house ?” 

“ Never, but——” 

“But she has no longer this privilege, since 
her father’s failure in business, you 
visited Mrs. G , did you meet anybody of 
more refinement than your old friend and school- 
mate, Effie Linden ?” 

“None; but Aunt Theresa, I have met her 
out several times this winter, and she always 
wears that one folorn white muslin, with some 
variation of ribbcn or flowers. If I could offer 
her an evening dress, I would do so gladly ; but 
you know as well as I do that it would be 
considered an insult. I like Effie, and I am sure 
her vivacity, her music, and her refined manners 
make her a decided acquisition anywhere. But I 
confess I do shrink from presenting that old 
white muslin, that has been done up until it is 
nearly finished entirely, to Mrs, Gregory’s fasti- 
dious gaze.” 

“I thought Effie had met Mrs. Gregory.” 

“ Yes, when she was here two years ago; but 
then Effie could dress as she pleased, and, you 
remember, her taste was exquisite. Now——” 

Nina sighed to finish the sentence. 

“ Now you want to slight her because she is 
not wealthy, but gives music-lessons to support 
her sick and almost despairing father. I am 
heartily ashamed of you, Nina Ferguson. Effie 
Linden is the noblest girl I know, as well as one 
of the prettiest.” 

“T suppose I must invite her,” Nina said, and 
wrote the note, reluctantly evough. 

How it happened that the invitation was not 
posted with the rest, but reached Effie the day 
after the party, only Nina could have told. 

“ What a bore!" Ralph Gregory said, opening 
Nina’s carefully penned invitation. “If there is 
anything I do detest it is one of these village 
parties in summer-time. Why can’t folks be 
content to picnic, croquet and boat, and not 
expect city people, who want all the fresh air 
they can get, to be cooped up in stifling parlours, 
dancing with the thermometer up amongst the 
eighties ?” 

“T suppose we must go, as it is Nina Ferguson !” 
Mrs. Gregory said, sighing gently. ; 

“Thursday ! Thursday !” said Ralph, musing. 
“T certainly have an engagement for Thuraday 
evening! Oh,I remember! I promised to drive 
my little fiancée over to the falls, and ride home 
by moonlight, after taking tea at Uncle 
George's.” 

“But, Ralph,” his mother eaid, laughing, “any 
other evening will do as well for that.” : 

“Mrs, Gregory, would you have me disappoint 
a lady ; and, above all, a lady who has gracionsly 
accepted my life-long allegiance ?” 

* But, of course, she is invited, too.” 

“Tn that case, I must be her escort, certainly.” 

“Do you intend to announce your engagement 
before you leave Braithley ?” 

“You may, if you wish. I am proud of my 
position, I assure you, and defy the world toshow 
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a fairer cause for deserting the list of bachelors 
than my blue-eyed darling.” 

“ T hope he will be happy,” the mother said, as 
Ralph left her, after his usual affectionate kiss. 
“He has been a son and will be a good 
husband. His choice could not have pleased me 
better, no, not if he had won all Nina Ferguson’s 
thousands.” 

Did the mother guess with a woman's intuitive 
keenness how willingly these thousands would 
have been placed in her son’s control? Did she 
read truly the efforts that were being made to 
bring her Ralph to Nina Ferguson’s feet. 

The handsome heiress stood before her long 
mirror on the evening of the party, arranging the 
folds of her fleecy evening dress. Shimmering 
satin shone through the folds of rich white lace, 
which was caught here and there with deep- 
crimson roses, buds and sprays of delicate fern- 
leaves. Diamonds flashed on the round white 
arms and ivory throat, and in the masses of her 
glossy raven hair. She was very handsome, and 
her toilette was at once rich and tasteful. 

“Tf Ralph Gregory does not propose to-night,” 
she mused, “I must try an outdoor party. Cro- 
quet now admits of a coquettish, tasty dress, and 
my new hat is lovely and becoming. My foot,” 
and she put out the satin-covered, delicate foot, 
“ will pass muster in a game of croquet |: Heigh- 
ho! Why can’t the girls propose? The bell! 
I must go down.” 

Mrs. Rothsaye, gracious in rich black grenadine, 
was already receiving the early arrivals when 
Nina entered the drawing-room, and the remain- 
der of the guests flowed in in a steady, brilliant 
stream. 

“Nina” Mrs, Rothsaye whispered, in a pause 
of greetings, “I do not see Effie.” 

“T sent her an invitation,” said Nina, omit- 
ting to mention that the note had been posted 
late on that same afternoon. “ Here comes Mra. 
Gregory, alone.” 

The lady advanced to greet her hostess and 
offer the apology of a previous engagement for 
her recreant son. 

“T might as well have let Effie come in her old 
white muslin,” Nina thought, regretfully ; 
“better, for she is always good-natured about 
playing cotillons, and I hate it. I wonder if I 
could send now for her.” 

Too late, Nina, too late ! 

While the party was in its gayest hours and 
light feet moved to merry music, a small party of 
friends was bidding adieu to Effie Linden, who 
was wrapping a light shawl around her for a 
long moonlight drive, and promising soon to spend 
another pleasant evening in the quiet farm-house 
five miles from Braithley. 

The tall handsome cavalier who sat beside her 
in the stylish wagonette, managing a pair of 
spirited horses, looked most lovingly and proudly 
into her fair sweet face and sky-blue eyes, as 
they talked of the thousand nothings lovers 
ag discussed since the days of Adam and 
uve, 

As the horses flew by Mrs. Rothsaye’s b-il- 
liantly lighted house, Ralph said,— 

“You knew Miss Ferguson had a party to- 
night, did you not, Effie?” 

_ “No, She has always invited me. I have 
imagined lately, though, Ralph, that she was a 
little ashamed of me.” 

“OF you?” said Ralph, with flattering 
astonishment. 

“ Well, not exactly of me, perhaps, but of my 
dress, It is a lamentable fact, Ralph, that my 
sole evening dress, this winter, has been the 
white muslin I have on to-night; and Nina 
dresses exquisitely.” 

“As if you were not sweeter in your muslin 
than she can ever be in her laces and diamonds ! 
But you shall wear diamonds soon, Effie, as soon 
: you will give me the right to deck you with 
them,” 

‘ Only for poor father,” faltered Effie. 

“My home is open for him. You know, 
dearest, what the doctors say—that there cannot 
be much done now for him. But, surely, you 


| delicately but very decidedly. 


in one you keep up at the price of so much of 
your own time and labour.” 

“ But it seems cowardly and wrong to burden 
you.” 

“Tt will be no burden. I have never told you 
before, Effie, but I owe a heavy debt of gratitude 
to your father. Five years ago, through my own 
— and inexperience, my business became so 

eavily involved that actual ruin stared me in 
the face. Friends who suspected the state of 
affairs looked on, some coldly, some harshly, 
some indifferently ; but your father came to the 
rescue, and by good advice and liberal advances 
of money, enabled me to weather the storm. 

hen his own financial troubles came, glaily 
would I have repaid the kindness, had his health 
and mind athe him to continue his busi- 
ness.” 

“ Both gave way under the shock,” Effie said 
sadly. “He has been like an ailing child ever 
since,” 

“ But you will allow now that I am entitled to 
a son’s rights, Effie, will you not ?” 

But little more pleading was needed to make 
Effie name an early day for the-quiet wedding. 

“T hope,” she thought, as she watched her 
lover walking briskly homeward, “that Nina has 
had as pleasant an evening as I have.” 

The thought was lingering in her heart when 
Mrs, Rothsaye, looking along the brilliant draw- 
ing-room, saw Ralph Gregory advancing to make 
his late greeting. Most of the guests had de- 
parted, and Nina was chatting with Mrs. Gregory 
over a glass of rare ferns, not seeing the late 
arrival, 

She was clever in her own way, this handsome 
brunettea, and since the son was not within reach 
of her fascinations, she was courting the mother, 


She was discoursing eloquently upon ferns and 
ferneries when Mrs. Rothsaye joined the couple, 
leaning upon Ralph Gregory’s arm. A bright 
blush, a beaming smile and cordial tone greeted 
hi 


m. 

“Better late than never,” Mrs. Rothsaye had 
said. ‘ 

And Nina merrily challenged the engagement 
that had kept him away. 

“But my excuse was a true one,” Ralph said 
turning to his mother. 

“Must I spare your blushes,” she asked, laugh- 
ing, “and tell our old friends that you have estab- 
lished a claim upon your time that must super- 
sede all other engagements ? ” 

“ You have told, I think,” he answered ; “ but 
all the world may know soon, for after the 15th 
of next month invitations must include Mrs. 
Ralph Gregory.” 

‘Oh, my ferns!” Nina cried, as the glass case 
fell crashing to the floor, and her pale face bent 
low over the ruin. One moment she felt she 
must have before face or voice could bear scrutiny, 
but that moment once gained, she lifted her face 
again. 

er Pardon me,” she said; “but my ferns are 
such pets. You were asking our congratulations, 
Mr. Gregory. Pray accept mine.” 

“But you haye not told us the lady’s name,” 
said Mrs. Rothsaye. “Is it some city belle we 
have not met ?” 

“Tt is an old friend of yours,’ Mrs. Gregory 
replied. “I was surprised when I did not see her 
here, as Ralph was prepared to escort her either 
here or to his uncle’s. My son’s fiancée is Effie 
Linden.” 

Nina felt as if her cup was full-as she bade her 
guests farewell and sought her own room. 

“To think,” she said, again surveying her own 
tall figure in the mirror, “of any man in his 
senses turning from that to Effie Linden’s milk- 
and-water beauty, in her old white muslin !” 
“Mother,” Ralph was saying at the same 
moment, “ what first drew my heart to Effie was 
the brave way in which she met her poverty and 
put aside all pretence of her former wealth. Any- 
body can look well in silk, lace and jewels, but it 
took a really brave, noble girl to meet her former 
friends, who still wore the finery she had once 
owned, in her simple, unpretending dress. M 
wife shall wear diamonds, if she will, but I shall 
not forget how lovely my Effie looks to me in her 





can make the remaining time with you happier 
for him in a home such as he so lately lost, thon 
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(Continued from page 345.) 
CHAPTER VI. AND LAST. 


Tue Misses Dynevor were standing in the 
hall as Nell passed through it. As they required 
the pony carriage that morning no doubt they 
imagined their stepmother had asked the loan of 
the General’s victoria. 

They said not a word to the young governess, 
but they talked “at” her very frankly. 

Little Madge, with tear-stained cheeks, clung to 
Nell's hand. Mrs. Dynevor had said a private 
adieu upstairs ; perhaps she did not care for the 
servants to see she, too, had been crying. 

The coachman dismounted and hauled up 
Nell’s trunk to the box-seat. Did he suspect 
this lonely girl was his future mistress? Even so 
he could not have treated her with more re- 
spect. 

Denis was waiting at the Cottage gate, not 
alone, his father and Carrie Lyndon were there. 
Time did not admit of many words ; but the old 
man’s hand clasp told Nell his son had not exagge- 
rated his pleasure at their news, and congratula- 
tion beamed in every line of Carrie's face. 

“T’m going to stay here a whole month,” she 
said ; “and, Nell, I mean to be your bridesmaid.” 

The carriage was off before little Miss Ford 
could answer, which was just as well, as she had 
no reply ready. 

It was not a long journey to London, and on 
this occasion it was all too short for Denis. At 
Nell’s own request he did not accompany her to 
Russel-square ; but, putting her into a cab, 
turned his own steps in the direction of the 
Temple and Mr. Sefton’s office. 

“ And that’s not my only business,” he said, 
when he had explained his anxiety about the 
patronage of Ashley Vicarage, “the other is of a 
more personal nature.” 

“Shall I guess it ?” asked the old lawyer, who 
knew the Captain very well, having been General 
Fortescue’s legal adviser for years, “ your father 
has got his way at last, and I am to have the 
pleasure of drawing your marriage settlements.” 

“T declare I forgot all about settlements,” said 
Denis ; “but, of course, there’s the property 
which came to me from my mother. I should 
like that tied up on her so that no misfortune 
of mine could touch it ; and we're going to 
be married on the 25th of this month, Mr. Sefton, 
so please make haste.” 

“ And the lady’s name? You'll have to tell me 
that for the settlements you know.” 

“T should have told you in any case, for she 
is a friend of yours. I’ve just parted from her, 
and she was on her way to your wife's,” 

Mr. Sefton stared as though he could never 
stare enough. 

“ You surely don’t mean little Miss Ford ?” 

“But Ido. You are not to preach prudence 
to me, Mr. Sefton, though you are a lawyer. I’ve 
plenty of money for comfort, and 1 hate heiresses. 
She is the sweetest girl I ever met, and my father 
is delighted.” 

“Dear me! A poor little governess, eh ! and 
you hate heiresses. How odd!” 

“Well,” said Denis, “you must admit the 
three specimens of heiresses at Mayfield are 
enough toalarm a man. I don’t kuow which I 
object to most, Miss Clare or the Dynevors.” 
“You are a very brave girl,” said Mr. Sefton 
to Helena Beresford, that night when he got 
home, and had welcomed her to Russel-square ; 
“pray are you aware that Captain Fortescue 
hates heiresses ?” 

“Do you think we need tell him ?” 

“Well, Irather think so, and the sooner the 
better ; but, my dear child, don’t look so scared. 
He struck me as being so very much in love that 
he was equal to hearing any amount of startling 
revelations. I didn’t ask him to dinner. I 
thought it would be a complication if the ser- 
vants called you Mies Beresford before him. He’s 
coming round at eight o’clock. I advise you to 
receive him in my study, and get your disclosures 





quiet white muslin.” 


over as soon as possible,” 
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She looked prettier than ever when Denis was 
shown into the cosy study; but his quick eyes 
discovered at once something troubled her. 

“ What’s the matter Nell? Aren’t they kind 
to you ? Sefton spoke of you most warmly ; but 
I’m sure you've been fretting.” 

“T think 1 have. Mr, Sefton says you will 
hate me soon.” : 

“ Good gracious !”’ exclaimed Denis, “ he must 
be mad. Well, my darling, under what marvel- 
lous contingency am I to hate you?” 

“T wanted not to tell you,” said Nell, the tears 
standing in her eyes; “ but he says I must, and 
that you'll hate me when you hear it.” 

“T don’t believe I could hate you if I tried. 
Go on, Nell; let us put Mr, Sefton’s evil predic- 
tions to rout.” 

Nell lifted her eyes to her lover's face. 

“T never knew it myself till last July, but I 
am not Nell Ford at all, my real name is Helena 
Beresford,” 

About an hour later Mr. Sefton joined the 
lovers after a proper amount of fumbling at the 
door-handle. 

“T was obliged to come in, Captain Fortescue. 
My wife got into a fidget as to what you had 
done to Nell, since you assured me to-day you 
hated heiresses.” 

“T always did,” admitted Denis ; “ but [expect 
Nell must be my solitary exception. Only I wish 
with all my heart, Mr. Sefton, I was the one to 
give.” 

“Now look here,” said the lawyer, “there 
can’t be more difference between Miss Beresford 
of Leigh Croft and Captain Fortescue, than be- 
tween the wealthy officer and a poor little gover- 
ness out of work ; when people love each other it 
doesn’t matter a bit who has the most  shil- 
lings.” 

“And you know,” whispered Nell, with a 
vivid blush, “you wanted Miss Beresford to be 
found.” 

“Now look here,” said the Captain, “I won’t 
wait a day longer than the twenty-fifth. To put 
off a marriage is awfully unlucky. If things can’t 
be managed any other way, Nell, you must 
marry me first and claim your heritage after- 
wards,” 


But for once the law moved quickly. When, 
on the last Monday in September, Mayfield church 
was crowded to witness Captain Fortescue’s wed- 
ding, every creature present knew that the white- 
robed bride was Sir Amyas Leigh’s grandchild, 
the sole heiress of his vast wealth. 

Carrie Lyndon was chief bridesmaid, but Madge 
Dynevor and little Alice Bond also officiated in 
that capacity. 

The Clares had gone to London, they said to 
“get their rights,” but no one believed their 
bravado, and public opinion was right, for their 
threats soon turned into a series of begging letters 
to young Mrs. Fortescue, from which she was 
glad to free herself by settling an annuity upon 
her unloved relations, 

Mr. Wolf did not get either of the livings in 
Nell’s gift, but he did get the hand of Vera 
Dynevor and her ten thousand pounds. Phyllis 
married Arthur Lyndon, and both couples live 
in London, the Court being now the residence 
of Charley Sefton and his pretty bride, and as 
Carrie’s husband goes to London daily, she has 
much leisure time, and spends many an hour 
with her cousin Nell. 

The General lives at Leigh Croft and spoils 
his grandchildren, among whom he reckons little 
Madge, for her mother after months of feeble 
health, was taken away, happy in Nell Fortescue’s 
a? to care for little Madge as her own 
child. 

The Cottage is let to a delightful old couple; 
Mrs. Bond now enjoys Ashley Vicarage, and there 
is a kind old bachelor at Mayfield. 

Rich and poor confess Sir Amyas Leigh's 
heiress is worthy of her good fortune. And the 
beautiful mistress of Leigh Croft, happy in her 
husband’s devoted love, smiles sometimes as she 
recalls the fears and anxiety with which she broke 
to Denis 

NeELL’s SECRET. 
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FACETLA. 


“ Brinks looks as wise as an owl.” “ He is; just 
about,” 

He: “Don’t you consider man the apex of 
creation?” She: “ No, the ex-ape.” 

“What is the most unfair thing that has 
come under your observation?” ‘The World’s 
Fair, of course.” 

In the household the children usually find 
that “pa” is the most martial and “ma” the 
most partial. 

Doctor: “My good woman, does your son 
always stutter?” Mother: “ Nobt-always, sir. 
Only when he attempts to talk.” 

“Samkrin spent all he had on election ex- 
penses.” ‘ Well, washe returned?” “Yes ; they 
returned him—with thanks, you know.” 

Brianton.—He (egotistically): ‘“ Ah, what 
would you poor girls do if there were no men in 
the world ?’’ She: “Oh, it would be jolly ; we 
shouldn’t need a chaperon.” 

Tue Jupce: “You are here as the alleged 
murderer of a lawyer.” The Prisoner: “ You've 
got it mixed, your honour. I’m hereas the 
murderer of an alleged lawyer.” 

Turman : “What prompted you to ask Miss 
Giddey to be your wife?” Winkle: “I thiok 
Miss Giddey herself prompted me more than 
anybody else.” 

M.P.: “I spoke for nearly an hour.” Friend: 
“ Did your hearers give you polite attention ?” 
“Oh, yes. Quite a number asked me to take a 
seat.” 

Miss Penstock: “I am going over to Paris 
this year to see if I cannot get something decent 
to wear.” Miss Pinkerly: “You have never 
been there before, have you ?” 

* He's what you might call a perfect man ; he 
never does anything wrong.” “ Indeed, in that 
case he must. be. How did he manage to acquire 
such perfection?” “ He never did anything.” 

“ Wuat are you in for?” ‘ Matrimony,” said 
the prisoner. “That isn’tacrime.” “ Yes, it is. 
I neglected-to kill mg first wife before marrying 
my second,” - 

Marcate Boat.—Stout Gentleman (has volun- 
teered a song): “I’m afivat, I’m afloat,” &c. 
Grumpy One: “Oh, you’re ‘a float, are yer? 
Wot do they try and catch with yer? Whales?” 

“Now, supposing I borfowed £5 from you ; 
that would represent capital, wouldn’t it?” 
“Yes.” “But, supposing, after awhile, you 
wanted to get it back ** “That would repre- 
sent labour.” 

Huspanp: “Come, sit on my lap, my dear, as 
you did in our old courting days.” Wife: 
“Well, I declare! I haven’t received such an 
invitation for an age.” Husband: “ And—er— 
bring a needle and thread with you, my love.” 

JupaE: “ Have you anything to say before the 
court passes sentence upon you?” Prisoner : 
“Well, all I got to say is, I hope yer honour'll 
consider the extreme youth of my lawyer, and 
let me off easy.” 

“THat’s a fine, solid baby of yours, Middle- 
ton,” said a friend, who was admiring the first 
baby. “Do you think he’s solid?” asked Mid- 
dleton, rather disconsolately. “It seems to me 
as if he was all holler.” 

“Wuat'’s that advice you charged me for, 
Brief ?” asked Brinks of his young legal friend. 
“Don’t you remember you were in here com- 
plaining about your cold, and I advised you to 
see a doctor?” returned Brief. 

AT THE MENAGERIE.—Manager: “ You wish 
to become a lion tamer. What qualifications 
have you for such a position?” Applicant: “I 
am a successful book agent.” Manager: ‘ Con- 
sider yourself engaged,” 

Harry: “Your old flame Chawley had an 
awful squeeze for his life, doncher know? He 
was widing a horwidly vicious horse and was 
thrown off. Poor fellah ! struck on his head and 
cut it so you could tee the bwain.”’ She: 
“ With the naked eye ?” 








- “Tm going to be a contortionist when I grow 
up,” said little Johnny proudly, “I’m in 
training now, so I want to know what is the best 
thing for me to eat.” . “Green apples, my 
boy !” chuckled the old man. : 


Squegrs: “I havea wealthy old aunt in the 
country who’s bound to drop off.one of these 
days. I think I'll go and see her; she might 
leave me something.” Micawber: “Don’t do 
it; she’ll leave you more if she doesn’t see you.” 


Missionary : “ Was it liquor that brought you 
to this?” Imprisoned Burglar: “No, sir; it 
was house-cleanin’—spring-house-cleanin’, sir.” 
Missionary: “Eh? + House-cleaning?” Bur- 
glar: “Yessir. The woman had been house- 
cleanin’. and th’ stair-carpet was up, an’ th’ folks 
heard me.” 

Lincotn: “TI hear that Miss Melpomgne Gil- 
bertus has become an actress.” Hamilton : 
“Oh, no; that’s a mistake.” Lincoln: “Why, 
I was told positively that she had gone on the 
stage.” Hamilton: “Oh, yes ; that part of it is 
true enough, but the story of her being an 
actress is absurd.” P 

HEARD ON THE Hove Lawny.—-Sister Ann: 
“Tn heaven’s name, Jack !—of course, we know 
she is fascinating, and all that ; but you are not 
going to marry that girl Jessie Howe so soon ! 
Don’t rush things so—get better acquainted 
with her.” Jack (imperturbably): “ Why, my 
dear girl, that is the very reason why I am going 
to marry her,” 

Wixks: “ Come along, old boy, I’ve got two 
complimentary tickets for a dramatic perform- 
auce,” Jinks: “Tragedy or comedy?” “ Tra- 
gedy.” “TI don’t like tragedies. They appeal so 
strongly to one’s sympathies that I always feel 
blue for a week.” “This one won’t. You'll 
come home as jolly as if you’d been toa circus. 
It’s by an amateur company.” 

In a drawing-room recently the hostess said to 
a comfortable-looking lady, the widow of a 
wealthy manufacturer, who had been touring 
duriog the winter in the sunny south, “Of 
conrse, you went to Rome, dear Mrs. Dash?” 
“ Rome,” replied the widow vaguely and medita- 
tively, “did we go to Rome, Ethel ?”’—to her 
daughter. ‘“ Yes, ma, you know we did; that 
big place where I bought those lovely silk 
stockings.” 

“ How did this happen?” asked the surgeon, 
as he dressed the wound in the cheek and 
applied a soothing poultice to the damaged eye. 
“Got hit with a stone,” replied the patient. 
“ Who threw it?” “My—my wife,” was the 
reluctant answer. ‘“ Hum—it’s the first time I 
ever knew a woman hit anything she aimed at,” 
muttered the surgeon. “She was throwing at 
the neighbour’s hens,” explained the sufferer. 
“‘ T was behind her.” 

Av a celebrated exhibition of paintings some 
years ago, in one of the galleries hung the well- 
known picture “ Hawking in the Olden Time.” 
An elderly man, apparently a well-to-do farmer, 
and his wife paused before this picture, viewing 
it with evident satisfaction. “John,” said the 
old lady, “ what’s that?” John turned over the 
leaves of the catalogue he carried. ‘‘ They ca’ it 
‘'Awkin’ i’ th’ Owden Time,’” he replied. 
“ Hawking? Why, what are they hawking?” 
she inquired. “I dunno, unless it’s them 
birds.” 

PaTRICK was an employé in a shop where the 
scarcity of help had compelled the grocer to take 
on an assistant who was entirely without exper!- 
ence, Oue day the grocer, in weighing out 4 
purchase to a customer, searched in vain for 4 
weight. “ Patrick,” he called out, “where's the 
pound weight?” “The pound weight, is it! 
Sure, it’s Misther Jones that has the pound 
weight!” “Mr, Jones has it?~ What do you 
mean?” “ An’ sure, didn’t ye till me to be 
perlite to the rigular customers?” “Of 
course!” Well, thin, Misther Jones comes 1D 
the day for a pound o’ tay ; an’ says he, whin I 
asked him what quality o’ tay he wud have, 
‘ Whativer ye give me,’ says he, ‘give me the 
weight!’ So I put in the pound weight in the 
package wid the tay, perlite-like, an’ it’s himsilf 








» that’s gone wid it!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Duke of Edinburgh felt the loss of life on 
board the Victoria very keenly. 

Tne Princess of Wales has always been noted 
in the Royal circle asa particularly “ good hand” 
with babies. 

No Court function during the present reign 
has given so much trouble to the officials con- 
cerned in arranging the ceremonial as the Duke 
of York’s wedding. 

Tue Queen of Denmark is an august link 
between the Royal bride and bridegroom. She 
is the Duke of York’s maternal grandmother, 
aud the first cousin of the Duchess of York's 
popular mother, 

Tar Duke of York has become a patron of the 
King Edward Ragged Schools, Institute and 
Mission at Spitalfields, The Duchess of York 
and her mother have long been assotiated with 
this institute and its very beneficial work. 

THE Prince of Wales will lay the memorial 
stone of the new harbour at Dover at the end of 
this month, when his Royal Highness will be the 
guest of the Marquis arid Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava at Walmer Castle. 

Tae Empress of Austria, when she travels 
incognita, uses indifferently the three following 
uames: “ Mdme. de Tofna,” ‘‘ Mdme Nicholson,” 
and “ Miss Sinopson.” 

Tue Duke of York has adopted the Inverness 
tartan since the second title of Earl of Inverness 
was conferred upon him, thus following the 
example of his great uncle, the Duke cf Sussex, 
who was his predecessor in the earldom, and 
who kept one cf his rooms in Kensington Palace 
furnished with this tartan. 

Tue Duke of York is passionately devoted to 
his mother as everybody knows; but lately he 
seems to have grown even more tender and 
afiectionate in his manner, and at the christening 
of his baby niece it was quite touching to notice 
his loving attention to the Princess of Wales. 

OnE of the largest myrtles at Osborne, in the 
delightful garden near the flag-tower, was ovigin- 
ally a sprig from the wedding bouquet of the 
impress Frederick. Several bunches from: this 
shrub were brought from Osborne to Bucking- 
ham Palace for the purposes of the Royal 
Wedding. 

BeForE leaving Scotland the Queen inspected 
the improvements being made at New Mar Lodge, 
which is being enlarged, and where it is the 
intention of the Duke and Duchess of Fife to 
entertain a large family party in the autumn. 
There is little doubt that the Princess of Wales 
aud her daughters will leave England for the 
Continent about a month after the wedding, and 
will be away till October, when they will pro- 
ably visit the Duchess of Fife in Scotland for 
several weeks. 

THE large dining-room at Marlborough - House, 
which has been redecorated, is now lighted by 
clectricity, with numerous incandescent lamps 
aud several wall-bracket lights. The ceiling, 
which has lately been cleaned and renovated, is 
very handsome, and there is an immense mirror 
over the large sideboard which is placed opposite 
to the windows, The room contains fine por- 
traits of the Prince Consort and the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick. It is furnished with a 
huge dining table, which can seat fifty-two guests, 
and the chairs are particularly comfortable. 
This room is used for luncheon anJ dinner when- 
ever there are guests, but there is a smaller 
dining-room for the family party. ‘ 

Tug Czarewitch could not fail to charm every- 
one in London, for he is without any exception 
the most delightful young Prince of his day, as 
regards charm and suavity of manner. He has 
«1 the gentleness of his mother, and her delight- 
fa! vivacity, and indeed, resembles his father in 
nothing save perhaps in voice. He is extremely 
cever and outspoken. As a little boy, he was 
almost as fond of dancing as his mother (and it 
would be impossible to say more, for Marie 
Fedoroyna is wild about dancing), but lately His 
Imperial Highness has beccme rather less 
nimble, ‘ 


STATISTICS. 


THE United States has nearly 200 active 
geysers. 

Canton, China, exports 12,000,000 fans every 
year, 

No fewer than twelve languages are spoken in 
the Austrian army, not to mention a host of 
dialects, 

Ir an imaginary circle be drawn around the 
kingdoms of Russia, Germany, Austria, and the 
Republic of France, it will, enclose in this rela- 
tively small space more armed men than there 
are in all the world besides, 





GEMS. 


Ir is the greatest compliment a friend can pay 
you to come to you for help in histroubles. 

THE poorest way to defeat slander is to carry 
it into a courtof law. Live it down is the best 
plan. Slander cannot injure one who in his daily 
walk refutes the accusation. 

A MAN can no more justly make use of another’s 
necessity than he that has more strength can 
seize upon a weaker, master him to his obedience, 
and, with dagger at his throat, offer him death 
or slavery. 

NorTHING really succeeds which is not based on 
reality ; sham, in a large sense, is never success- 
ful. In the life of the individual, as in the more 
comprehensive life of the state, pretension is 
nothing and power is everythiug. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Picktep Onrons.—Choose the small silver 
onion, put them on in cold water, and when 
scalding hot take them out, and peel off the 
outer skins till they look clean and white; lay 
them in the fold of a cloth, boil one quart 
vinegar with half ounce white peppercorn and 
a quarter ounce of allspice, quarter ounce garlic, 
avd a blade of mace; put the onions in again, 
pour over them the vinegar and spices, and when 
cold tie down the corks with leather. 

CorracE Pirzr.—To make a cottage pie chop 
fine remnants of cold roast beef or mutton, and 
to every teacup of meat adda little salt and 
pepper, and if onions are unobjectionable a tea- 
spoonful or more of finely-chopped onion and a 
teacup of the roast meat gravy or some stock. 
Place the meat with its seasonings and gravy in 
a deep pudding-dish and cover with fresh 
mashed potato ; bake in the oven to a delicate 
brown. : 

An Invatip Custarp.— A delicate invalid 
custard is made as follows:—Beat up two eggs, 
mix in half a pint of milk, sugar to taste, and 
some vanilla, lemon or nutmeg flavouring. When 
well stirred pour the mixture into a buttered 
basin, cover with buttered paper, and steam in a 
saucepan of boiling water, which should come 
about half way up the basin, for half-an-hour 
A savoury custard is made in the same way, sub- 
stituting cold beef, free from all fat, for the 
milk, and, of course, leaving out the sugar. 

Herrinas RotteD AND Baked. — Four white 
herrings, 2 oz. breadcrumbs, 2 oz. finely-chopped 
suet, 4 tablespoonful finely-chopped parsley, 1 
teaspoonful of thyme, 1 of pepper and salt, 1 egg. 
Cost 7d. Wash and scale the fish, cut off the 
fins, and thoroughly clean them, removing the 
silver line, put the herring flat on a board, take 
out the backbone. Mix the suet, breadcrumbs, 
parsley, thyme, and seasoning well together, add 
the yolk of an egg, spread on the fish, and roll 
up, commencing from the head, and fasten with 
a skewer. Dip into milk, cover with bread- 
crumbs, put in a greased tin, with some dripping 
or butter on each fish, and bake from twenty 





* minutes to half-an-hour, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Queen EvizabetH and Mary Stuart always 
handled their meat with their fingers. 


Tae Empress of Austria smokes from fifty to 
sixty Turkish cigarettes per day. 

Cork is the bark taken from a species of oak 
tree, 

A GOLD coin depreciates 5 per cent. in value in 
16 years of constant use. 

Fisues have no eyelids, and necessarily sleep 
with their eyes open. 

Q Is the letter O with a tail. Hence its name, 
which comes from the French qucue, a tail. 

Tur interior of Iceland is a howling waste of 
sand and ice, traversed by darting glacial rivers. 

THe men who a‘tend the pans in salt works 
are free from contagious diseases, such as small- 
pox, cholera, and scarlet fever. 

THERE was atime in England, and not very 
long since either, when pigs were whipped to 
death to make the flesh tender. 

Tue shark manifests a distinct choice for cer- 
tain races, and will eat an Asiatic in preference 
to a negro, and a European rather than either. 

PuorocraPus of the depths of the sea will 
very likely be seen before long, taken by special 
lenses with the aid of the electric light. 

A NEW postage stamp was issued by the 
Italian Post-Office on the silver wedding day of 
the King and Queen, bearing poriraits of the 
royal personages. 

In the reign of Henry II. of England, monks 
were allowed thirteen courses at dinner. Later 
on, Cranmer limited arch-bishops to six dishes of 
meat, bishops to five, lower clergy to four. 

Patt MALL, it is said, is so called from the fact 
that in earlier times it was an alley for tennis 
playing, and took its name from the name by 
which the mallet was known—pell mell or pall 
mall, 

THE porcelain pagoda in China ha‘ nine stories 
of the combined height of 266 feet, and the 
piunacle was 148 feet above the highest story. It 
derived its name from being covered with plates 
of porcelain. It cost 2,485,484 ounces of silver. 

Tue King of Assam has two hundred wives. 
When one of these ladies dies, her body is let 
down over the palace walls and then buried. It 
is against the law for a dead body to be carried 
out through the palace doors. 

Tue Shah of Persia does not possess a railway 
train of any kind. He goes about Persia in car- 
riages or on horseback, and although sixty-four 
years of age, is still one of the best horsemen in 
the country. 

Tuk Princess Eulalie has a full dress costume 
of pure glass. A dressmaker is now at work on 
the dress, The cloth of which the garment is 
made is woven of fine threads of glass, and is as 
soft and pliable as silk, and more resplendent 
than solid silver cloth, which it resembles in 
texture, 

Tue Parsees rarely travel in companies of more 
than twenty without taking a priest with them, 
but those representatives of the ancient fire 
worship absolutely refuse to accompany a warlike 
expedition. | No bribe would induce him to 
undertake the functions of a field chaplin, and 
their converts, though not absolutely unwarlike, 
hold that a resort to arms is justified only as the 
sole means of self-defence against wanton 
aggression. 

A ROMANTIC sTORY attaches to a quantity of 
precious Gobelin tapestry woven to illustrate 
classical legends, which was found in Turin. 
When Marguerite of France was married toe 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, she carried these twenty 
pieces of tapestry with her to Italy. When 
Napoleon invaded Italy, the priceless webs 
mysteriously disappeared. The two officials who 
had hidden them died, and no one could find the 
place of concealment when it was again safe to 
make use of them. After nearly a hundred 
years, they have recently been discovered in a 
secret chamber behind some chests in a store- 
room on the top floor of the old palace, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Witure.—An apprentice cannot claim bank holidays. 


Bos.—¥ou can write to Chief Commissioner of Police, 
London. 

Fricutrxep Kate.—Bedding in actual use cannot be 
distrained upon, 

; Crarita.—The marriage of cousins in any degree is 
egal. 

Datsy.—If judiciously used, it ought to be sufficient 
attraction. 

Carre. —A chemist is the proper person to whom you 
should apply for medicines. 

Rayxry.—You can get the oils at any chemist’s. We 
cannot tell you the price. 

Jennie B.—Such a chronic condition as yours requires 
treating by a doctor. 

May.—A “ Roland for an Oliver” implies a blow for a 
blow ; tit for tat. 

Hvupert pe Vos.—We do not understand your ques- 
tion. What “list” do you mean? 

B. D.—Twelve years undisputed possession of the 
and is required to give a title. 

Por.y Perxins.—Princess Mary of Teck resided, before 
her marriage, at the White Lodge, Richmond. 

Ernestine.—The best thing you can do is to consult a 
good dentist about your teeth without delay. 

Enrico.—Strasburg became united to France in 1681, 
but in 1870 it surrendered to the Germans. 

Betra.—Place a lump of camphor inside the piano if 
you would ward off moths. 

Carina.—You must be properly examined by a sur- 
geon before any treatment can be advised. 

Jim's Parisa.—If you wish to be married at church 
apply to the vicar of your parish. 

C. F.—Except by agreement, a creditor is not obliged 
to take payment by instalments. 

Cyrit.—Write to the Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Infor- 
mation Office, 31, Broadway, London, 8S. W. 

DowaLp.—You must obtain any information as to 
work in the Post Office through the postal authorities. 

Co.uins.—Clerks are a drug in the market, and their 
average earnings are small. 

Henry.—Rowing is considered good exercise for either 
sex, provided it is not indulged in to excess. 

Gertiz.—It is considered an innocent amusement 
when indulged in among intimate acquaintances. 

Norman.—If the rent had not been paid when it be- 
came due an execution may be put in to recover it. 

KeNWARD.—Toads become torpid in winter and take 
no food for five or six months. 

F. O'Donnet.—He is entitled to his full two months’ 
salary and should sue for same in the County Court. 

Praetr.—On your master’s decease you are not com- 
pellable to continue the apprenticeship with his son. 

Nora Cortson.—The Princess of Wales would not be- 
come Queen regnant, but would be known as the Queen 
Consort. 

Constance.—If you deluge your system with such an 
amount of liquid, we do not wonder at your feeling as 
you describe. 

Lity or THE VatiEy.—Brighten oilcloth with skim 
milk, using this after the dirt has been thoroughly re- 
moved. 

Frank Jones.—You have no legal right to demand 
the return of your effusions simply because the engage- 
ment has been broken off. 

Mites.—In the case of a judicial separation of hus- 
band and wife the custody of the children is determined 
by the court. 

Mary Byrne.—Children's clothes do not easily take 
fire when an ounce of alum has been added to the last 
rinsing water. 

Gitt1an.—If the coat is all wool, it conld be dyed, but 
not at home. If worth anything, it is worth having 
dyed properly by a professional dyer. 

Dsevorep Reaper.—It was not until October, 1735, 
that the Common Council resolved to light the City from 
sunset to suurise throughout the year. 

Lover or THE “ Lowpon Reaper.”—The moon gives 
out sufficient heat to affect the thermometer at any rate 
to the extent of two or three degrees. 

CLartnei.—It greatly improves the appearance of the 
carpet to wipe it over with a cloth wrung out in soda 
water when the dust has settled. 

Mavrice.—Gold is legal tender to any amount; silver 
for sums not exceeding £2, and copper for sums not ex- 
ceeding one shilling. 

Mary Toorne.—So many perfumes are now in fashion, 
that it is difficult to decide which is the preferred one ; 
in fact, different odours suit different persons, like a 
dress or bonnet. 

Horace.—The magistrate may make a maintenance 
order against the husband to such an amount as they 
see fit, and the order may be enforced by imprison- 
ment. 





Biancus.—Camphor is an excellent thing to keep 
mice away from cupboards. Bits of camphor spread 
about inside will speedily draw their visits to a close. 


Lapy Grey.—Let your nose alone. Any meddling 
with it may lead to serious consequences. No doubt ita 
shape suits your face much better than if you had the 
making of it. 


Tixy.—To sweeten salt pork, cut as many slices as you 
will require for breakfast, and soak ti — > 
sweet milk and water; then rinse till the water is clear, 
and fry. 

Sampo.—Give the dog a reward when he obeys you, 
and repeat the command over and over till he does. He 
will soon understand your tone, whether angry or 
pleased. 

Hat.—In fishing, the tl in attend are 
ape to help the ladies as much as possible, eape- 
cially in preparing the bait, and after the fish has been 
caught, taking it from the hook. 


L. A. B.—Persons whose temples are fuller above the 
eyes than below, and whose heads enlarge above the 
ears are usually more gifted with musical taste than 
those with contrary characteristics. 


In Dovst.—The earliest recorded reference to cricket 
was when John Denwick, a coroner for Surrey in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, swore that he had played ‘‘creckett " 
on a certain piece of ground forty years before. 


Bonny May.—The old master, Murillo, was once de- 
corating a monastery when one of the monks asked him 
to paint a picture forhim. Ha no canvas, Murillo 
painted ‘‘The Madonna of the Napkin,” which is still 
preserv: 


Avrora.—While we would not advise you to forego all 
society, we suggest that you take part in it onlytoa 
moderate extent, bearing in mind that the influence of 
the home circle will prove of more lasting benefit to you 
than any fame acquired outside of it. 





A WOMAN'S ANSWER. 


I nave his letter, telling of his love, 
And begging now that I will be his bride ; 
The written words so full of love I read, 

And they go far to heal my wounded pride. 
My last birthday proclaimed me thirty-three, 
Yet in the first flush of my girlish youth 
He won my trusting, guileless heart away, 

And gave me only empty vows for truth. 


And now he seeks to win my love once more, 
And well I know how earnest is his heart. 
I — but just to —_ ee aay he 
And my revenge y her part. 
His life, tike md Ghell heow what is despair, 
Like mine, his heart shall feel some misery ; 
I blast his hopes when I shall send reply, 
And I, with my revenge, will happy be. 


When in that vanished time he.used to come, 

How self-assured and haughty were his ways! 
But now so grave and gentle he has grown, 

I love him more than in those olden days, 
Perchance "twould be the nobler to forgive, 

And if I do, my answer you may guess, 
Instead of blasting both our lives, *twould be 

A womanly revenge to answer “ Yes.” 


I. 8. H. 


Wartson.—If you are not prepared to give the lady 
some idea of when you mean to marry, and if, as seems 
probable, she really wishes to be released, surely it 
would, = the circumstances, be better to let the engage- 


Constant Reaper.—Go in for some exercise, such as 
boating, tennis, or cricket; live sparingly, and take as 
little drink as — Any drugs for the purpose of 
— your flesh would probably injure your consti- 

ution. 


Harry Ipa.—Tea, coffee, or fruit stains which are 
fresh can be removed by the instant application of boil- 
ing water, but if they are of long duration, they should 
= rubbed with glycerine and then washed in the regu- 

r way. 


InDIGNANT.—It would be very foolish, unless there 
were extremely strong reasons for thinking so, to believe 
that an insult or even a rudeness was intended. Give 
the young man the benefit of the doubt, for he may 
have meant to be strictly courteous. 


Exstz.—It is not for us to advise you to do anything 
that would be adverse to the wishes of your parents. 
Perhaps in time you will be able to overcome their ob- 
jections, and ‘“‘ enjoy yourself,” as you say, ‘‘ other girls 
do.” 


Yanxses.—A tablespoonful of ground mustard to a 
tumbler of warm water is the rule. Salt is almost as 
efficacious as mustard if the latter is not at hand. If 
the first tumbler has no effect, give more, and tickle the 
back of the throat with a feather. 


A Ten Years’ Reaper.—Detectives are always selected 
from among men already appointed and actively en- 
gaged in the ordinary police force—men who have 
proved themselves capable for the service, and who 
desire the appointment. 


X. Y. Z.—The next to the Prince of Wales in succes- 
sion to the throne is his eldest surviving son, the Duke 
of York ; and in case the Duke died leaving no child the 
next in succession would be the eldest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales (if alive), or the eldest surviving child 
of the eldest daughter. 





Gertiz.—Yes; keep all fruit stenes, cooked or un- 
cooked, dry them slowly in the oven, put into a large 
jar or tin, and in winter throw a handful on the fire of 
an evening. They will crack and splutter fora moment, 
~ ht Aame, and fill the room with a delicious 

our. 


Grorcs.—The cornet-d-pistons (horn with pistons), is 
a small kind of horn, fitted with valves and pistons, so 
that quick music can be played onit. It makes sweet 
sounds, but its notes are not thought to be as noble as 
those of the horn, nor so deep as those of the trumpet. 
It is, however, in common use orchestras, and as a 
solo instrument. 


plies 
having no dinner to go to. Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, uncle to Henry VI., was renowned for his 
hospitality, and those whv had been dependent upon 
him during his life were, at his death, left to dine on 
= memory—that is, to go without their accustomed 


D. S.—It is an imaginary belt or containing 
twelve constellations. It was named and used by 
ancient astrologists and seers. The planets were sup- 
posed to control the destinies of individuals, and if a 
certain planet were in a given position at birtD it was 
thought that the child would prove fortunate or un- 
lucky, good er bad, according as the particular star was 
or was not in the ascendant. To give a full explanation 


.| would require a small volume. 


Ernestixe.—In meeting persons with whom one is 
but slightly acquainted, it is well merely to incline the 
head slightly ; one need not move the body. If elderly 
people or ns of consequence, one may make a slight 
bow. With those who are on friendly footing it is plea- 
sant to smile and say: ‘‘ Good-morning” or “‘ e “Ng 
as the case may_be. Of all things, avoid extremes. Be 
easy and natural, and let your street recognitions be free 
from either flippancy or stiffness. 


Merry Mrc.—To have soft white hands, as we have 
repeatedly stated to other correspondents, it is necessary 
to keep them always clean. Whenever they require it, 
wash them in soft water, slightly tepid, with the best 
soap; then dry them carefully and thoroughly on a 
roughish towel, and gently rub up the skin that covers 
the root of the nails. Nothing tends more effectually to 
produce a transparent surface on the hands than brisk 
rubbing, by causing rapid circulation. 


Primrosk.—You should use white wine vinegar for 
pickling onions. It should be boiled with pep rms, 
mustard seed, mace, a few cayenne pods, and a little 
ginger. Onions should be steeped in strong salt and 
water for four days, changing the water several times. 
Wipe them dry, and put them into scalding milk. 
Leave them in till cold, then wipe them with a cloth, 
and pour over them the boiled vinegar, sufficient to 
cover them. Close with bladder or oiled paper, and 
keep in a cool place. 

Op SvusscriBer.—Steeplejacks have different ways of 
ascending, but what may be called the prepara- 
tion is to fly a large kite over the chimney with a string 
attached to its tail; the kite is got to the ground on the 
side of the chimney opposite to that at which it was 
set; the string comes with it—over the top of the erec- 
tion ; a thin rope is attached to other end of string, and 
that in turn is gradually pulled up and over the chim- 
ney ; when it has been secured Sey oy the ground, on 
both sides the Jack ascends by it to the top. 


VALENTINO.—In travelling around the world from east 
to west, a day is lost, for the same reason that if one 
could around the world in twenty-four hours in the 
same ion, he would retain the same relative posi- 
tion to the sun; he would travel with the sun, as it 
were, and there would be no succession of day and 
night. So, in trave! more leisurely westward, 4 
certain amount of time is added to each day, which, in 
maki the circuit of the earth, would amount to an 
entire day. In order, therefore, to adjust his reckoning 
to the calendar of the place which he left, he must at 
some point in his or gn pass over one day of that 
calendar, as if he not lived the whole time, ly 
lengthening every day in his journey. Navigators have 
agreed to make the change in the 180th degree cast or 
west of Greenwich. When they reach this meridian, 
sailing westward, they drop a day ; when they reach it 
sailing eastward, they repeat a day. There is uo other 
point or line on the world’s surface so favourable for 
mak: the change in reckoning, for dropping or add- 
ing a day, as that which has been taken by navigators, 
the prime meridian, 180 degrees. This line falle in the 
Pacific Ocean, where there are no inhabitants to be 
affected by the change, except on the scattered islands. 
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